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EASTPORT AND PASSAMAQUODY BAY. 
(SEE ENGRAVING.) 

Tur sea-coast of Maine, which is about two hun- 
dred and thirty miles in extent, is indented by nu- 
merous bays, and is more favored, in regard to har- 
bors, than that of any sister state. The bay repre- 
sented in the engraving, as our readers are aware, 
is at the northeastern extremity of the Union. 
Our northern boundary, so happily adjusted by the 
late treaty, passing through it on its west side, into 
the River St. Croix, gives it partly to Maine, and 
partly to the British province of New Brunswick. 
Being six miles in width, and twice that distance 
in length, having sufficient depth of water for the 
largest vessels, and never being closed by ice, it 
affords a favorable and commodious haven. It is 
much resorted to for cod, mackerel, herring, and 
other fish, in which it abounds. 

The agitation of the boundary question, so long 
the subject of unsuccessful diplomacy, had an un- 
favorable effect upon the prosperity of Maine, and, 
in connection with perplexing border warfare, pre- 
vented the settlement of some parts of the state, 
which offer as good inducement to hardy enterprise 
as some of the older settled portions. When the 
mountainous region north of the sources of the 
Kennebec and Penobscot, shall have been swept of 
its timber, which has recently been removed in vast 
quantities, it may support a yeomanry as brave, as 
independent, and as happy as the Swiss. 

The village shown in the engraving is Eastport, 
which is situated on Moose Island, connecting with 
Perry on the northwest by a bridge, and with Lu- 
bec on the southwest by a ferry. Eastport is a 
thriving village of about two thousand inhabitants, 
and has a number of stores, several churches, and 
a United States garrison. The lumber trade and 
the fisheries constitute the chief occupations of the 
citizens. In this region, though much of the land 
is sterile, there are not wanting sections of much 
fertility. The climate is inhospitable, but perhaps 
less so than is generally supposed. The thermom- 





eter ranges from twenty-seven degrees below zero 


to one hundred above; but in few seasons, perhaps, | 
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reaching either extreme. The severity of a Mainc 
winter is, however, rendered tolerable by its steadi- 
ness, and the heat of its summer is assuaged by the 
breezes from the sea. The inhabitants, therefore, 
do not experience the vicissitudes of temperature 
to which we are so much subjected in the valley of 
the Mississippi. 

We should be grateful that nature has wisely 
balanced advantages and disadvantages, so as to 
render all habitable parts of the earth convenient 
and attractive to its occupants, and has endowed 
the human system with a remarkable power of 
adapting itself to almost any temperature in which 
it may be placed. ‘True, every climate has its dis- 
eases, and, as Socrates said, there is no place where- 
in a man wont die; but it must be conceded that 
the higher the latitude, (within a reasonable range, ) 
the less formidable the maladies to which its inhab- 
itants are subject. 

The human race has never yet attained high ex- 
cellence, or brought forth mighty energies, in any 
except temperate latitudes. Polar regions seem to 
freeze, and equatorial ones to enervate the powers 
of mankind. In rich valleys, also, men have gen- 
erally degenerated. Nor is this difficult to be ac- 
counted for: where wealth is readily attained, idle- 
ness and luxury ensue, paralyzing the energies, and 
pandering to vice. A churlish soil, a broken coun- 
try, and a bracing atmosphere, seern necessary to 
develop the highest natural and intellectual ener- 
gies. 

Although we who have been reared in warmer 
climates, have no disposition to seek our homes in 
the north, yet we doubt not our northern brethren 
are satisfied with their situation. Their granite, 
their ice, and their lumber, surpass those of any 
other part of the Union; and what the earth lacks 
in luxuries, the sea makes up in fish. They train 
up good sailors, soldiers, parsons, schoolmasters, 
manufacturers, and pedlers. We need all parts of 
our happy country. We cannot spare New Eng- 
land. We need her ships, her fish, her hardy sons, 
and dauntless enterprise. May the cords of our 
Union grow stronger and stronger! 
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PARENTAL DUTY. 


BY BISHOP MORRIS. 

Ir is the duty of parents to nourish their chil- 
dren with food convenient for them. In all prac- 
ticable cases, they should first have what the Crea- 
tor designed, the wholesome fluid of their mother’s 
breast ; and subsequently what agrees with them 
best—not candy, preserves, or rich cake, which 
only injure their health, and vitiate their taste— 
but plain, simple aliment, such as bread, milk, and 
fruits, and digestible meats, dealt out at regular, 
stated times, and in reasonable quantities. 

Parents should clothe their children comfortably. 
Very many injure the health of their infants, by 
keeping them too warmly clad, and too much ex- 
cluded from the air, not observing that the animal 
heat in children is much greater than in older per- 
sons. This evil should be guarded against, as a 
slight injury inflicted on the constitution in infan- 
cy, may be lasting as life. Another error, qu'te 
too common among parents, is dressing their chil- 
dren in gay and costly style, with red shoes, shining 
buttons, fringes and ruffles, tassels and feathers, as 
if they were young officers in the navy or army. 
This is all wrong, being not only a waste of money, 
but injurious to the children, by pampering the 
natural pride of their hearts, and giving them false 
notions of their personal importance. ‘Their cloth- 
ing should be cheap and plain, but neat and com- 
fortable, according to climate and season. They 
should be made to fit easy, and be kept whole and 
clean; for rags are disgraceful, and filth is loth- 
some. Some apologize for not keeping their chil- 
dren clean, on the ground that dirt is healthy; but 
this is a mistake. ‘The reason why the children of 
the poor are usually more healthy than those of the 
rich, is not that they are more dirty, but because 
they live on simple diet, and have plenty of exer- 
cise, Without which no one can enjoy perfect health. 
Children should be kept just as clean, both in their 
person and apparel, as is consistent with plenty of 
exercise in the open air daily, and no more; for to 
confine them to their chairs and chambers by the 
week, lest they should get their aprons soiled, is to 
ruin their health for the sake of appearance. 

Another duty of parents is, to protect their small 
children from danger. Whatever comes into the 
hand of a child is immediately transferred to his 
mouth; therefore, nothing should be left within his 
reach which will poison or strangle him; nor should 
he be left unguarded, where there is danger of falling, 
or being trodden under foot, or burnt, or scalded, 
because many, by these means, are destroyed, and 
perhaps some through the carelessness of those in 
charge of them. When large enough to run, they 





should not be allowed to wander alone into the 
streets or highways, lest they be run over by horses 
and carriages; nor should small children ever be 
allowed to go alone to rivers, lakes, or millponds, 
lest they be drowned; or to a barn-raising, boat- 
lanching, or the like, for fear of being crushed to 
death. 

It is also the duty of parents to take care of their 

children in sickness. This implies timely prescrip- 
tion and proper remedies duly administered, to the 
exclusion of all doubtful experiments, whether of 
quackery or ignorance; also watching with dili- 
gence, and nursing with care, which are often of 
more importance than medicine. There are but few 
things, if any, in all the catalogue of parental du- 
ties which draw so heavily upon the sympathies 
and the constitution of parents, as taking care of 
their afflicted offspring; and yet no duty is per- 
formed with such interest and perseverance, be- 
cause parental affection takes no account of sacri- 
fice when the life of a beloved son or daughter is in 
peril. If health be restored, the parents are com- 
pensated for all their toil and care; and should 
death ensue, the effort to save, though ineffectual, 
is not regretted. 
_ Another duty which parents are very generally 
anxious to perform is, providing for the wants of 
their children in future. Besides making provision 
for their present comfort, it is desirable for children 
to have a small capital with which to commence 
the permanent business of life, and a moderate out- 
fit when they get married and assume the respon- 
sibility of housekeepers. This, in many instances, 
they may be put in a way to earn for themselves 
by the time it is needed; but when that cannot be 
done, then it is right and proper they should be 
aided and encouraged in the commencement. But 
more than a moderate sum to help in the outset is 
useless. And as to giving them large fortunes, it 
is a real injury, and in most instances a ruinous 
misfortune; because it leads to extravagant calcu- 
lations and outlays of money, carelessness in busi- 
ness, or perhaps to dispense with all business, and 
resort to traveling and pleasure, till they become 
bankrupts, and are doomed to misery for life. Let 
this be remembered by those who are laying up 
largely for their children, while they are indulged 
in idleness and prodigality; for such a course, 
though intended as kindness, is cruelty to them. 
And besides all this, no man can hoard up great 
estates for his children, to the neglect of the claims 
of charity and religion, without endangering his 
own salvation: “Woe unto you that are rich! for 
ye have received your consolation.” 

One of the most important duties of parents is, 
to govern their children. Family government was 
the first ever instituted for the well-being of human 
society, and it is still the most important, because 
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the whole race of man is divided into families; so 
that, if each family be governed, all will be brought 
under domestic rule and order, and thereby pre- 
pared for civil and ecclesiastical government. In- 
deed, so far as children are concerned, and all are 
children at first, there is none but domestic gov- 
ernment; and if they be not learned to render obe- 
dience to their parents in childhood, it will be difti- 
cult for them, in after life, to become obedient sub- 
jects of any government. By a wise arrangement 
of our Creator, it is made the duty of parents to 
rule, and children to obey; and a mutual perform- 
ance of these duties constitutes a well-ordered fam- 
ily, while the neglect of them leads to disorder and 
misery. Young children should be controlled by 
kindness and persuasion, if practicable; but when 
such considerations fail, resort should be had to 
force, discreetly exercised. We are not in favor of 
using the rod frequently, freely, or for small of- 
fenses; nor is it necessary to secure proper obe- 
dience: indeed, they who whip most usually gov- 
ern least, because they thereby lose the affection of 
the child, and with it all controlling influence, ex- 
cept the fear of punishment. But, by some means, 
the child must be learned at first, and never allowed 
to forget the lesson, that he must obey his parents 
in all things. And let it be remembered, any at- 
tempt to enforce obedience which fails of the ob- 
ject in view, is worse than no effort at all. The 
point must be gained. And when subjection is 
once secured, it is easily maintained. 

So soon as children are capable of understanding 
the ground of their responsibility, moral consider- 
ations should be brought to bear upon them. Much 
can be done in securing the ends of good govern- 
ment, by teaching children the first principles of 
religion, and especially by letting them know that 
God requires them to honor their parents: “For 
God commanded, saying, Honor thy father and 
mother: and, He that curseth father or mother, 
let him die the death.’’ Parental authority, then, 
is of so much importance, that we must maintain 
it, or give our children over to the righteous judg- 
ments of Heaven. Again: Solomon says, ‘* The 
rod and reproof give wisdom: but a child left to 
himself, bringeth his mother to shame.’’ That is, 
timely correction and suitable admonition make a 
child obedient and happy; but if left to follow his 
own perverse inclination, without restraint, he dis- 
graces himself and best friend. The truth of this 
maxim is verified constantly in our own day and 
country. Who does not know that ungoverned fam- 
ilies afford our chief supplies of street loafers and 
vagabonds, our horse-racers, blacklegs, prostitutes, 
and felons? Parentsshould exert all their authority 
and influence over their children when young, to 
prevent the formation of those habits of insubordi- 
nation which lead to such calamitous results; for 











when children once become habitually disobedient, 
they are ever after impatient of restraint, and the 
very worst consequences may be expected. On the 
other hand, every thing commendable may be an- 
ticipated of those who, being ruled with parental 
authority tempered with love, learn to submit with 
pleasure and gratitude. They have the promise of 
a long and happy life, which, for their encourage- 
ment, is here inserted: “Children, obey your pa- 
rents in the Lord: for this is right. Honor thy 
father and mother, (which is the first command- 
ment with promise,) that it may be well with thee, 
and thou mayest live long on the earth.”’ 

It is a very prominent duty of parents to edu- 
cate their children for usefulness in this life. The 
first material part of such an education consists in 
forming industrious habits, by regular application to 
some lawful business. A child who is allowed to 
be habitually idle, and select his own amusements, 
will very probably be a lazy man, and consequently 
unfit for any department of life. No man of indo- 
lent habits succeeds in any calling or profession, 
either in Church or state. Those who think it a 
disgrace for their children to labor with their hands 
for a living, are training them for drones in society. 
Every male and female should be, early in life, put 
to regular manual labor..It would be good for 
their health and fortunes, as well as their reputa- 
tion and happiness. Boys might labor to advan- 
tage in the agricultural or mechanical branches of 
business, and girls in the domestic department. 
But any lawful business whatever is preferable to 
idleness; for idleness is the school of vice, and the 
way toruin. There is no good excuse for any, rich 
or poor, except the want of health, and every child 
should be taught the apostle’s doctrine, ‘* That if 
any would not work, neither should he eat.” 

Another material part of a useful education con- 
sists in being learned to think, which is of more 
practical importance than a diploma from a college. 
Many young men seem to be borne along through 
a college course, by their class-mates and teachers, 
with but little knowledge of their text-books, and 
still less of any thing by way of preparation for 
future action, who are never of much use to them- 
selves, or the world. They go forth without con- 
stitution, without energy of character, or practical 
knowledge of life, to sink into obscurity; while 
poor boys, who are taught to work and think, for 
themselves, with but a common school education, 
often rise to great eminence, as statesmen, schol- 
ars, jurists, or divines. I allow that such as 
obtain a classical education, without the loss of 
health, or of their industrious habits, have an ad- 
vantage over others; but they appear to be compar- 
atively few; and it is chiefly owing to the bad man- 
agement of parents, in keeping them six or seven 
successive years wilting in the shade of a college, 
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instead of requiring them to labor a part of each. 
One year employed in training a boy to think and 
apply what he knows to some useful purpose, is 
worth more than two spent in memorizing and re- 
citing. 

There is, in most instances, much error commit- 
ted in the education of girls, it being conducted on 
the principle of gloss and show, without proper re- 
gard to practical usefulness. What is a young lady 
fitted for who has no constitution, no industry, no 
practical knowledge of domestic duties, and can 
only dress, perform on the piano forte, repeat a 
French dialogue, and figure at fashionable parties? 
She may answer for a plaything, a mere subject 
of pastime; but how could she fill the responsible 
station of a wife and mistress of a family? A part 
of the education of every female should be given 
in the dairy and kitchen, where she may acquire a 
vigorous constitution, and much useful knowledge 
for the after part of life. Then, when thrown 
upon her own responsibility, as the mistress of a 
family, she will know what is to be done, and how 
to do it, or have it done. And connected with this 
should be a sound literary course, such as imparts 
not ornament merely, but useful knowledge on ev- 
ery subject pertaining to her appropriate sphere of 
life, so that she may examine for herself, and form 
an opinion of her own respecting every important 
matter. 

Another important part of useful education, for 
both sexes, consists of a well-formed system of man- 
ners, Which should be taught them from childhood 
up to maturity. By this, however, I do not mean 
a perpetual round of bowing and courtesying, which 
is just the reverse of agreeable manners, but a fa- 
miliar acquaintance with the rules and usages of 
good society, and an easy conformity to them, so 
as to feel pleasant and unembarrassed in every gen- 
teel company, and help others to feel so too. To 
this end, young people should not only be instruct- 
ed at home, by precept and example, but be al- 
lowed, under proper limitations, to mix in good so- 
ciety abroad, where they can learn by experience 
and observation. Social intercourse between the 
different sexes, on safe and well-regulated princi- 
ples, is of great use in forming agreeable manners. 
And let no one suppose that it is of small conse- 
quence to be able to pass pleasantly in every sort 
of respectable society into which we may be thrown 
by the duties and changes of life: it is an accom- 
plishment, not only convenient for them who pos- 
sess it, but which imparts pleasure to others. 

The most important of all parental duties, and 
the last one assigned to this article, is, training their 
children for happiness in the life to come, by a gen- 
uine religious education, and imploring the blessing 
of God upon the effort. ‘And these words which 
I command thee this day, shall be in thine heart: 











and thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy chil- 
dren, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in 
thy house, and when thou walkest by the way, and 
when thou liest down, and when thou risest up.” 
From this authority it appears, that the chief qual- 
ification for teaching our children the words and 
commands of God, is to have them written upon 
our own hearts, or to be experimentally religious 
ourselves; and then they are to be enforced by ex- 
ample, as well as precept, talking of them in doors 
and out, morning andevering. ‘The Bible abounds 
with similar injunctions. Solomon says, “Train 
up a child in the way he should go: and when he 
is old, he will not depart from it.”” This is found 
te hold good, at least as a general rule, and might 
universally, if properly complied with. The prin- 
ciples of an early religious education are scarcely 
ever effaced from the mind; and though they may 
be violated for a time, amidst the follies of youth, 
they are almost certain to regain the ascendency 
afterward. The good seed sown in the heart of 
little children, by the pious mother, may lie dor- 
mant a long time, then vegetate, under the show- 
ers of grace, and the genial rays of the Sun of 
righteousness, and produce fruit unto holiness, and 
the end be everlasting life. But the responsibility 
is not all with the mother; for Paul says, “And, 
ye fathers, provoke not your children to wrath: but 
bring them up in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord.” 

The means afforded us for the religious instruc- 
tion of our children are various. One of the best 
of all is, reading daily select portions of holy Scrip- 
ture to them, for their special benefit, accompanied 
with familiar explanations, adapted to their age and 
capacity. By this means they may become so in- 
terested, that what Paul said to Timothy might 
truly be said to many of them: “From a child 
thou hast known the holy Scriptures, which are 
able to make thee wise unto salvation through faith 
which is in Christ Jesus.’ Family worship, too, 
should be performed, at such times, and under such 
circumstances, that the children may be present, 
and in such manner as to interest them. They 
should be learned short, easy forms of prayer, to 
repeat morning and evening, till they become old 
enough, and sufficiently advanced in knowledge, to 
express their wants in their own words. Their pa- 
rents should lead them to the closet, unite with 
them in private devotion, and so live daily as to 
say by their example, follow us as we follow Christ. 
They should be taken to meetings for social wor- 
ship, and regularly to hear the Gospel preached, 
from the time they can understand the nature and 
design of public worship. Moreover, they should 
be thoroughly taught the Scripture catechism at 
home, and in the meeting of catechumen by the 
minister of Christ. They should likewise be sent 
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regularly to the Sabbath school, where they may | 
derive a vast amount of mental, moral, and relig- 


stone, and give a heart of flesh. To use the means 
belongs to us, yet none but God can convert and 


ious instruction, which will greatly aid in the for- 


mation of sound principles, for the regulation of 


their conduct in after life. And, when their years 
and attainments shall have prepared them for it, 


they should be thoroughly trained in Bible classes, | 


by competent teachers, conducted on such principles 
as will call their knowledge of the holy Scriptures 
into requisition, and afford exercise for their own 
judgment in the application of it. Now allthis may 
be done without interfering materially with their 
daily labor, or their regular school education 5 and 
it will be worth more to them, both in time and eter- 
nity, than all the rest of their literary attainments. 

In the work of religious training there are for- 
midable difficulties. The greatest of these, and 
the one which lies at the foundation of all the rest, 
is, that inherent depravity common to all mankind, 
and which develops itself at a very early period of 
life. Solomon says, ‘*Foolishness is bound up in 
the heart of a child.’? This foolishness, or sinful 
nature, grows with his growth, and strengthens 
with his strength, and, unless counteracted by gra- 
cious influence, leads to innumerable personal trans- 
gressions, and ends in perdition. Another difficulty 
arises from the influence of vicious examples. This 
indicates clearly the necessity of keeping our chil- 
dren out of bad company. If our sons are allowed 
to mingle with the street rabble, attend horse-races, 
and resort to other places of dissipation and cor- 
ruption, and if our daughters are suffered to attend 
balls, theatres, and other sinful amusements, all 
our efforts to benefit them, by a religious educa- 
tion, will be useless. A few days of indulgence in 
such folly would destroy all the fruit of our care 
and toil for many long years: “Be not deceived: 
evil communications corrupt good manners.”” We 
entreat all parents, as they love their children, and 
desire their present and everlasting welfare, to keep 
them away from all such evil associations, and, re- 
sisting every opposing influence with decision and 
firmness, persevere to the end of life, in striving to 
lead them in the path of duty and safety. The 
obstacles in the way of this work, though numer- 
ous and discouraging, are not insurmountable. 
The Lord said, by the prophet Ezekiel, “Behold, 
all souls are mine; as the soul of the father, so 
also the soul of the son is mine.’”? They are alike 
redeemed by the death of Christ, and children and 
parents may be saved together. The children may 
be indifferent on the subject now, but the Holy 
Spirit can soon awaken them to a proper sense of 
their danger. They are depraved in heart, but the 
blood of Jesus is sufficient to cleanse from all un- 
righteousness: they may have to contend with 
hardness and unbelief, as we did, but God will be 
faithful to his promise, to take away the heart of 
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save; therefore, we should be instant in prayer for 
his blessing upon our labor of love. Let the father 
and mother unite in a perpetual covenant to pray 
for their children, and take encouragement from 
the sure promise of the Savior: “ Again I say unto 
you, that if two of you shall agree on earth, as 
touching any thing that they shall ask, it shall be 
done for them of my Father which is in heaven.”’ 
Never cease to plead this promise; and though 
you may see no fruit for a time, be not discouraged. 
The Lord will hear and answer in mercy. If your 
_children be not saved while you live, they may be 
| after you shall have gone to rest. Many cases 
might be adduced, and some of them within our 
own knowledge, to show that the prayers of pious 
parents have been answered in blessings upon their 
_children, after those parents had gone to heaven. 
| Indeed, it would be difficult for those whose father 
_and mother lived and died praying for them, to 
shake off their solemn convictions, and resist the 
powerful motives to a life of piety set before them. 
| For a long time Jacob supposed that his son was 
| dead: who can imagine his joy on hearing, ‘ Jo- 
| seph is yet alive!” Yet what was his joy, com- 
pared with that of Christian parents, who, in an- 
swer to their prayers, after all their painful solici- 
tude, find their sons and daughters in heaven! 
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O, Gop, with humble heart and voice, 
We now approach thy throne, 

Releas’d from ev’ry earthly thought, 
To worship thee alone. 

O, may our thankful songs to thee 
Like grateful incense rise, 

And mingle with the praises which 
Are sung above the skies. 

We come, O Lord, as children come, 
And ask thee to supply 

Our hungry souls with living food, 
Which thou wilt not deny. 

But as the gentle dews descend, 
So may thy grace be given, 

To cheer us in thy earthly courts, 
While on our way to heav’n! 

Thus let our hearts all yield to thee, 
Our stormy passions cease, 

As fall the waters of the deep, 
When thou commandest peace. 

And when all earthly scenes shall fade, 
O, may we joyful stand, 

To worship with the ransom’d throng 
Who dwell at thy right hand! 
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GATHERED FRAGMENTS. 


BY BISHOP HAMLINE. 

**Do you remember,” said Emily to Adeline, 
“the talk we had last summer, in the shade of the 
old sycamore below the mill?” 

“Yes, Emily. It was a sultry August day. 
You started to see old Nanny. I thought you too 
feeble for so long a walk, and stood looking after 
you as you passed down the road. At last I saw 
you falter, and the parasol drop from your hand. I 
ran as hard as I could, caught you just as you were 
falling, and placed you in the shade. You were 
faint and deathly pale; but after the soft air had 
fanned you a little, you got better, and began to 
converse. And you talked as I never heard you 
before. You said your race was run, and that you 
were going home; but that the grave looked sweet 
as a bed of flowers, and you did not wonder now 
that ma was not afraid to die. You said your soul 
was a paradise, with gushing streams of holy joy 
flowing all through and through it, while God him- 
self walked in the midst of it, as he did in Eden of 
old. O, sister, I can never forget it; for as you 
spoke, your face, which was always beautiful in 
my eyes, glowed all over, so as to make me tremble 
and think of angels. ‘Then you burst out in a rap- 
ture about Jesus and his blood, and being washed 
from all sin, in such a way as | never heard mortal 
speak, And, dear Emily, (1 know what I say will 
not frighten you,) I felt from that time that you 
would not live long; and my forebodings are soon 
to be fulfilled.” 

“Yes, Adeline, in a week or two at farthest my 
ebbing life must fail. But my hours are none too 
few. Ever since that happy day I have been wait- 
ing for my change. ‘That was a day of wonders to 
my unworthy soul. In the shade of that tree Je- 
sus came to prepare me for his glory. Now his 
chariot waits for me, and I am just mounting to 
be gone. Yes, in that sweet shade I first learned 
and felt that what my mother said was true, ‘The 
blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth us from all 
sin.’ ”’ 

“T have heard you speak often, dear Emily, of 
being cleansed from allsin. It always startles me. 
Mother, who was very pious, used to say such a 
thing could not be on earth. She thought we must 
wait till after death for entire freedom from sin, for 
we were too depraved to enjoy it in this life.”’ 

“Yes, Adeline, I know it. Ma was always of 
that opinion till her last sickness.”’ 

“But did she change her views? Iam so much 
younger than you, that I remember only a part of 
her conversation in sickness. And I suppose I 
should remember nothing of what she said about 














perfection before her sickness, only that Mr. Man- 
love professed to be perfect, and that caught my 
attention. Ma said he was one of the meekest and 
holiest Christians she ever knew, but he was mista- 
ken about being perfect, for that was impossible 
until death. I know that in her sickness she was 
very happy, and often said she never understood 
the power of grace until she was sick.” 

“Yes, Adeline; and do you not remember some- 
thing in particular that took place about a week 
before her death ?”’ 

“Only, dear Emily, that she got very happy one 
morning, and we thought that she was dying; but 
afterward she became stronger than usual, and able 
to sing.”’ 

**Do you remember, Adeline, what she used to 
sing ?”’ 

“QO, yes, she always had those words on her 
tongue: 

‘There is a fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins, 

And sinners plunged beneath that flood, 
Lose all their guilty stains.’ ” 


**Well, Adeline, I am glad you have not forgot- 
ten that scene, and ma’s favorite hymn for the last 
week of her life. You do not recollect, I suppose, 
the particulars of that morning when she was so 
very happy.” 

‘‘ Not precisely, dear Emily. If you havestrength 
please to relate them.” 

“Mr. C. was then our minister. He had called 
in the evening; and as it was feared ma would not 
survive the night, pa requested him to stay and 
lodge with us. About four o’clock in the morning 
we were called to see her die. She took no notice 
of us, but seemed to be in a great struggle, which 
we all took for death. Mr. C. stood by the bed, 
and repeated Scripture texts in a low voice, some 
from the twenty-third Psalm, and some from differ- 
ent parts of the Bible. Among others, he repeat- 
ed, ‘The blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth 
us from all sin,’ and then added the stanza which 
you just repeated, and which our dear ma sung so 
much afterward. While Mr. C. was repeating these 
words, the struggle, which we all took for death, 
ceased. Her features became composed, her respi- 
ration easy, and her whole appearance greatly 
changed. The lamp was brought, and we per- 
ceived that a placid smile lighted up her face, which 
seemed to glow with unspeakable rapture. Her 
lips also gently moved, and on inclining my ear 
toward her, I heard her whisper, ‘The blood of Je- 
sus Christ, his Son, cleanseth’ me ‘from all sin.’ 
Reviving more and more, she repeated the words 
in stronger whispers, and finally aloud; and then 
followed that affecting scene to which you have al- 
luded—a day of such unspeakable raptures, on the 
part of our dear mother, that some thought her 
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reason had left her, and we all supposed that such 
triumphs over the fear of death indicated that her 
chariot was just passing behind the clouds. But God 
was pleased to spare her, that she might show forth 
the riches of his grace, and manifest the power of 
salvation to those around her. You know I was her 
constant companion. And through her, dear Ade- 
line, I learned to believe that we may be cleansed 
from all sin in this life. She was a witness of it, 
exemplified it in her conversation, and left on my 
mind the deep impression that it was my duty and 
privilege to seek and enjoy that state of holiness 
and blessedness. And—let me see—from August 
to December, four full months, I have walked in 
this light, and pursued my happy way toward my 
eternal home. O, that my dear sister may enter 
this highway of holiness, and come after me to the 
glory which nowawaitsme! It isnow morning, my 
sister, and just about the hour in which our sainted 
mother caught to her believing heart those precious 
words, ‘ The blood of Jesus cleanseth from all sin.’ ”’ 

‘My heart is affected, dear Emily, by what you 
tell me. I know that religion is a sweet reality. 
O, it is precious to me! I have not felt all that 
you feel, nor all that our dear mother experienced ; 
but I have felt, and, thanks be to God! I now feel 
that Jesus Christ ‘has power on earth to forgive 
sin.’ As to this perfect cleansing, I believe it, too, 
is possible; that is, dear sister, I try—I wish to be- 
lieve. And when I find myself drawing back, as 
doubtful or afraid to believe, I accuse myself, since 
the Bible seems to be a witness of its truth, and a 
departed parent, and a dying sister, vouch from ex- 
perience its sacred reality. But, as I find those 
painful doubts lingering in spite of me, like an in- 
veterate disease, may I ask you, Emily, whether 
your present state is distinct from your earlier ex- 
perience, except as a larger measure of the same 
grace, or as a higher degree of the same good which 
you enjoyed as a pardoned soul ?”’ 

“Adeline, hand me that wine-glass. Put it to 
your lips, and sip a little. What do you taste ?”’ 

“A bitter sweetness ; but the doctor did not tell 
me what the medicine is.”’ 

“But you have no doubt, I suppose, that there 
is something bitter and something sweet in the 
compound.”’ 

“Be sure, Emily: there must be both to affect 
the sense in this manner.”’ 

“Now, Adeline, taste this, and see how it differs 
from the other.”’ 

“This, Emily, is clear sweet, and of a very pecu- 
liar and gustful flavor. It is sweeter than honey, 
if possible.’’ 

‘*Now, Adeline, is there any difference in the 
two, except that one is by many degrees sweeter than 
the other ?”’ 

“It seems to me there is; yet I cannot speculate 








on it, or shape my thoughts, on the subject of that 
difference, into any form which can subserve the 
purpose of description or explanation; but—’’ 

“Stop now, Adeline. Before conversion the heart 
is all bitterness. After conversion it contains some 
of the sweetness of grace, mixed with some of the 
bitterness of remaining corrupt nature. After en- 
tire sanctification it is full of the sweetness of 
grace, unmixed with any bitterness, which is now 
all purged from the heart; and that pure sweetness 
of grace has a flavor which none can describe, such 
as God imparts to it, for the entertainment of his 
dear children. I can give you no more account of 
it than this. And if you could not shape your 
ideas into any clearer explanation of the difference 
between these two articles, though they taste so 
unlike, is it strange that I should be at a loss to 
describe the difference between a state of partial 
and a state of entire sanctification ?” 

“But, Emily, is there no bitterness in human ex- 
perience when the heart is wholly sanctified to 
God ?”’ 

“O yes, there is in human experience. But it is 
no longer in that cup. It is a slight bitterness, ex- 
perienced from outward temptations and innocent 
griefs, which, though they be sometimes severely 
annoying, are never for a moment to be compared 
with the death-agony inflicted on the soul by the 
workings of sinful passions, in the very centre of 
our being. Adeline, can you form any idea of the 
state of my system, or the seat of my disease?” 

“The doctor says that the whole mass of sanguin- 
ary fluids is changing, or nearly changed, and be- 
come corruption. It is painful to speak of it, Emily ; 
but I suppose you desire to use it for explanation.” 

‘*Yes: what I would say is, that if these fluids 
could be cleansed, or healed, and I could substitute 
for the inward disease a slight contusion or hurt of 
the finger, it would be somewhat like receiving a 
pure heart, and retaining all other possible evils 
which can beset human nature.” 

**Yet I suppose, Emily, that the pure in heart 
are not always happy, or in raptures.”’ 

“*Not always, Adeline. Our natures are too fee- 
ble to bear a constant and full burden of bliss. 
The body would not endure the incidental excite- 
ment. The mind is not sufficient for it without 
intermissions. And doubtless it is God’s holy and 
wise purpose to discipline us with abstinences, and 
even with sorrows, for the perpetual and ecstatic 
delights of the glorified.” 

‘‘But when the raptures of the sanctified are in- 
termitted, or are displaced by sorrow, is it not dis- 
couraging to the soul, Emily? Do you not at such 
times feel almost dejected from your hope that God 
has wholly sanctified you ?”’ 

“Ah! my dear Adeline, if I had but a hope that 
God has wrought such a work in me, I should often 
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fly from hope to despair. But, blessed be God! I 
have assurance ; and, therefore, though I may some- 
times be ‘ perplexed, I am not in despair.’ When 
all other advantages of this state are for a time sus- 
pended, its faithremains. Faith begets submission, 
and then I patiently wait for the returning salvation 
of the Lord. Look at your harp, Adeline. Why 
don’t it make music ?”’ 

“It would, Emily, if I chose to tune it, and 
touch its chords with my fingers.” 

“But is it not discouraging, Adeline, that the in- 
strument should be for so many hours or days to- 
gether unmusical as a pair of bellows?” 

“It would be, Emily, if the instrument were 


spoiled; but as it is in good repair, and will make | 


music any time when I choose, there is no reason 
to be dissatisfied with it.”’ 

“Well, Emily, my heart is like that instrument. 
The blood of Christ and the grace of God have re- 
deemed, repaired, and tuned it. When God pleases, 
the Holy Spirit touches all its chords, and wakes 
enchanting strains through all my soul. Then the 
Spirit ceases for awhile, and the chords are still; 
and yet, in these hours of rest from rapture, I doubt 
not that the owner of the instrument will, when it 
shall please him, invoke from it fresh and sweeter 
melody, and fill my soul again with pure and bliss- 
ful praise. With such expectations, I find it easy 
to wait on the Lord. You don’t dash your harp in 


pieces, Adeline, because just now it makes no mu- | 
| a moment. 


sic; nor should we cast away our confidence be- 
cause we sometimes feel no rapture.’’ 


“I would ask one more question, Emily, though |, 


I fear this conversation may prove a serious harm 
to you.”’ 

**No, Adeline, it is refreshing: let me hear your 
question.” 

“If entirely sanctified, what room remains to 
grow in grace?” 

“Entire sanctification, Adeline, does not imply 
that its subject has attained the highest prcrees of 
grace. It means that grace has reached all the af- 
fections, and purged them of all malice and selfish- 
ness. In these purified affections grace may after- 
ward strengthen and expand itself to illimitable 
lengths, and may be doing this not only in time but 
in eternity. ‘There may be no sin in an object, and 
yet no holiness, as in that cup. There may be no 


sin and yet little holiness, as in a sanctified infant, || 
_ Pray that I may believe, and plunge into that ocean 


whose mass of moral life is small; and though all 
that mass were holy, it is still but a small amount 
of holiness. 
and more, and still, in a third degree, more ; and so 
on in successive degrees of increase; and that not 
by a purging process, or by expelling sin from the 
heart, but by a growing process, or by multiplying 
the moral force which is already pure; for instance, 
love, or any other affection which is free from de- 


There may be no sin, and yet more, || 





| 
| 
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filement or sin. When we speak of the growth of 
a child, we don’t mean a curative agency to heal 
some disease of the body, and infer that if the dis- 
ease were cured, the child could grow no more; but 
we mean the,enlargement of the child’s body, or 
additions to his stature; and this migit happen, 


| whether the child were sick or well, but more surely 


and naturally if it were in health.” 
“Your last remark enlightens me, Emily, though 


_ this has always been a formidable objection in my 


_mind to the doctrine of entire sanctification. 


But 
the sun is rising; and while I go to prepare you re- 


| freshment, try to rest, after so much conversation. 
This has been a sweet morning; and when those 


feeble hands of yours are, with undecaying strength, 
tuning the harp before the throne, I may be visiting 
the shade of that loved tree, where my sister felt 
the cleansing blood of Jesus; and, moved by her 
dying words, to which I have just listened, I may 
so plead for the Holy Spirit as to enter into the 


same blessed state.’? 


‘*The Lord grant it, Adeline! And now, if you 
will help me to turn a little, I will look abroad. It 


_may be the last time I shall see the sun rise with 


| these eyes of flesh.” 


‘Well, dear, your vision will soon embrace a 


cloudless view of the New Jerusalem, where they 


need no sun; for ‘God is the light thereof.’ Now 


rest.”’ 

“Stop, Adeline! Shut the door, and come back 
Providence is explaining for us; and 
nature is his minister.” 

“What is it, dear ?’’ 

“Do you see the sunshine on the spire of yon- 
der steeple? That represents regeneration. See 
how the light creeps along down the tower. That 
is growth in grace. Now suppose the sunshine 
were on all sides of the steeple, so that every square 


inch of surface were in the light, that would repre- 
_ sent entire sanctification.”’ 


* And then, dear Emily, what is growth in sanc- 
tification ?”’ 

“It is a constant brightening of that light through 
a growing faith as its medium, or, as Payson said, a 
drawing nearer and nearer of the ‘Sun of righteous- 
ness,’ till the soul floats as an atom in the ocean of 
its all-pervading glory.” 

“QO, my sister! your words go all through and 
through me. May lever feel their force and power! 


of glory.” 
= O@ Bee 


BENEVOLENCE is kept in motion by its own acts. 
When it is genuine, nothing impedes its progress ; 
and a trifle preserves the spirit of its action; nay, 
the very acknowledgments of the relieved are fresh 
and irresistible motives to exertion. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION.—NO. III. 


BY WILLIAM WOOD, M. D. 

10. Ir will be seen from what has already been 
said, that foreign agents often disturb not only the 
skin, but the healthy tone of the other organs. 
The necessity of proper clothing, ablution, the 
bath, and muscular exercise, is also apparent. We 
have likewise shown that a great part of the cir- 
culating fluid is continually passing through the 
skin, and that it is the principal organ of excre- 
tion. Now any thing which arrests the circulation 
in the skin, or impairs its functions, necessarily 
drives the blood into other organs loaded with the 
impurities which should have escaped from the sur- 
face. Nothing is more liable to do this than an 
improper exposure to a cold, damp atmosphere. 
Nature, however, has wisely provided for this con- 
tingency. The lungs, the intestinal canal, the liv- 
er, and the kidneys, all perform the offices of se- 
cretion and excretion, as well as the skin; and 
when the blood is driven from the surface by any 
cause, their respective functions are increased, and 
much of the worn out material of the body escapes 
through them. But these various effices cannot 
long continue; for when any organ is required to 
perform the duties of others, it soon becomes fa- 
tigued and refuses to act at all. The healthy bal- 
ance is then destroyed, and derangement follows. 

11. But again: If any internal organ is predisposed 
to disease, or weakened by previous excitement, it 
will be unable to perform its part, when the blood re- 
cedes from theskin. If the lungs are weak, and their 
lining membrane relaxed, a catarrh, or even inflam- 
mation, soon follows; but if the alimentary canal 
has been irritated by food, or weakened by any 
thing else, disease immediately commences there. 
The same is true of the liver, brain, or any other or- 
gan. It is well known that every individual has 
peculiarities of constitution. In some the lungs, 
in others the stomach or bowels, in others the liver, 
and in others the brain and nervous system inva- 
riablgp suffer from any exciting cause. A knowl- 
edge of this fact is highly important in the cure of 
disease. The physician, therefore, who understands 
the habits and constitution of an individual or fam- 
ily, will always be more successful than a stranger. 
Tl apposed exciting cause should always be re- 
vealed to him, because it may explain the condition 
of the patient, and give efficiency to his treatment. 
The brain, for instance, might be seriously affected, 
either from indigestible food or from the sudden trans- 
fer of a large amount of blood to it from the skin. 
In the first case, a gentle emetic would be required ; 
in the second a blood-letting and simple diaphoret- 
ic. A general knowledge of such facts would en- 
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able the public to understand the impudence and 
dishonesty of the quack, who affirms that his one 
remedy is sufficient under all circumstances for the 
cure of every form of disease. Indeed, were the 
laws of the animal economy well understood by the 
people, their credulity would cease to afford the 
designing empiric the rich harvest he is constantly | 
reaping. Even the educated are as often the dupes 
of his artifices as any others. Indeed, every new 
system of medicine, or infallible for the cure of all 
diseases, is accompanied by the inflated puffs of 
numbers of clergymen, a class who should always 
be found exposing dishonesty and fraud, instead of 
contributing to their progress. 

We might, with propriety, when discussing the 
functions of the skin, refer to animal heat, one of 
the most curious as well as interesting functions 
with which the Creator has endowed the animal 
body. By it man is not only able to counteract 
the cold of our climate, but to enjoy life even where 
mercury becomes solid. This, however, is not all. 
In consequence of the control which the skin exer- 
cises over animal heat, through its sensible and in- 
sensible transpiration, he can sustain for a time a 
temperature that would boil water, or roast meat. 
But the discussion of this subject, however inter- 
esting, must be postponed for the present. 

12. But the skin performs another function to 
which we have not yet referred. It is that of ab- 
sorption. By this foreign bodies are often intro- 
duced into the circulation, and become the source 
of the most malignant diseases. Even the matter 
thrown off by the exhalents is returned by this pro- 
cess, and becomes the cause of general irritation. 
It is also probable that many of the malarious 
gasses enter the circulation through the absorbents 
of the skin, and thus produce intermittents and 
other autumnal diseases. We shall again refer to 
this subject when we come to speak of exercise, 
food, clothing, &c. 

13. The skin is endowed with another important 
property, that of sensation. This resides in the 
nervous tissue, and is of the utmost importance in 
receiving and conveying to the mind accurate im- 
pressions concerning the properties of external ob- 
jects. Were it not for this sense we might perish 
from the effects of cither heat or cold, without be- 
ing aware that we were in any danger. 

14. We have already mentioned the intimate re- 
lation existing between the vascular and nervous 
systems of the skin. It has also been seen that 
when cold acts upon the nerves of the skin, it pro- 
duces contraction of the capillary vessels, and 
drives the blood from the surface to the centre. 
But there are still other ayents which operate upon 
the skin and vascular system through the medium 
of the nervous. I refer to grief, fear, and other de- 
pressing passions, which diminish the afflux of 
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blood, render the skin pale and contracted, and ar- 
rest the healthy process of cutaneous exhalation. 
On the other hand, anger, rage, and other violent 
emotions, increase the action of the heart and ar- 
terial system, and throw such large quantities of 
the circulating fluids into the capillaries, especially 
of the brain, that they are distended in such man- 
ner that the most disastrous consequences some- 
times follow. In either of the cases above men- 
tioned the general health must suffer. A confirmed 
coward—one who is afraid of every thing—or the 
sentimental enthusiast, who constantly gricves over 
the ills of life, or the dispensations of Providence, 
is never healthy. But again: Love, faith, hope, 
and the milder passions, are of eminent service, 
not only in maintaining the health of the body, but 
in the cure of disease. It is to these that Perkins’ 
metallic tractors, the royal hand, electro-magnet- 
ism, homepathic medicine, and the seventh son, 
have, at different periods, owed their eclebrity. 

15. The next important subject to which I in- 
vite the attention of the reader, is ablution and 
the bath. After perspiration has continued for a 
time, the skin becomes covered by saline and ani- 
mal matter, which, unless removed, block up the 
pores of the skin, and prevent the regular discharge 
of its functions, or, by being absorbed, they again en- 
ter the circulation, and poison the vital fluids. This 
should always be removed by washing, or bathing, 
and that once, at least, in every twenty-four hours, 
especially when the weather is warm, or the skin 
much excited. For the same reason under-clothes 
should frequently be changed or well aired: if not, 
they become loaded with perspiration, which dries 
in their texture, and thus prevents the escape of 
the foreign gasses so frequently passing off from 
this extensive integument. 

The proper temperature of the bath has elicited 
some discussion among writers on hygiene. Some 
contend that it should be cold, others tepid, and 
others again warm. It seems to me, however, that 
there should be no difficulty on the subject. Dif- 
ferent constitutions, different conditions of the sys- 
tem, and different periods of life require water of 
different temperature. It is the practice of some 
parents and nurses to plunge infants into cold wa- 
ter every day, both in the summer and winter sea- 
sons, in order to render them hardy by inuring them 
thus early to all the sudden changes of temperature. 
This practice is so injurious that it should not, in a 
single instance, be encouraged. It is true that a child 
occasionally survives it: an evidence that some con- 
stitutions are sufficiently strong to resist so destruc- 
tive an influence. While, from the active circula- 
tion of children, and the great amount of foreign 
matter eliminated from the skin, the use of the 
bath should be frequent, yet it should always be 
tepid, the temperature seldom falling under ninety- 








five degrees. It is true that the shower bath is 
sometimes useful in the treatment of the diseases 
of children; but it should never be used unless pre- 
scribed by a competent physician. 

In well-formed adult constitutions the cold bath 
is occasionally useful; but the shower bath, or cold 
sponging, previously to friction with a flesh-brush, 
or a coarse towel, will be more beneficial, as well 
as more agreeable. ‘They are indeed the most ef- 
fectual means of preserving the health of the skin, 
at all seasons, but more especially when the weath- 
er is hot, or in countries where it is changeable, or 
where the atmosphere is continually saturated with 
moisture. 

Asa general rule, the best temperature for the 
bath is that which feels most agreeable, and the 
best time for taking it. two or three hours after a 
daily meal. Robust constitutions may be benefit- 
ed by the cold bath in summer, but invalids and 
those in ordinary health should seldom immerse 
themselves in water under a temperature of from 
eighty-six to ninety degrees. ‘hey may remain in 
the bath for fifteen minutes or half an hour, always 
using friction, soap, and coarse towels, until the 
skin is relieved from all its impurities. 

The warm bath is a powerful agent, both in the 
preservation of health and in the cure of disease ; 
but it should not be either long continued or fre- 
quently resorted to when the health is impaired, 
without the advice of a physician. 

It is generally thought that the tepid bath ren- 
ders persons more liable to take cold; but if the 
clothing is sufficient the reverse of this is the case. 
As a general rule, exercise should be omitted for 
an hour or two after the use of the warm or tepid 
bath. ‘The former especially should never be taken 
just before or just after a full meal, or before re- 
tiring for the night, unless the object be to promote 
perspiration. 

In many places the vapor bath is extensively 
used; but like the warm it should seldom be em- 
ployed by invalids, unless prescribed by the medical 
attendant. In all bathing, however, one of the 
principal objects should be the cleanliness of the 
skin; and in hotels, or private dwellings, n@ fur- 
nished with a bath-room—a criminal omission—the 
objects of the bath may be obtained by the use of 
a bowl of water, a supply of soap, and a coarse 
towel, or flesh-brush. Almost every groom under- 
stands the effect which a clean skin has upon the 
health of the horse; and it is unquestionably true 
that if but a moiety of the time spent in currying, 
washing, and rubbing this noble animal, were ap- 
propriated in a similar way upon the skin of his 
master, he would seldom be affected with gout, 
rheumatism, headache, or dyspepsy. We study 
the structure and constitution of the lower ani- 
mals, and adapt our knowledge to the perfection 
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of their physical organizations, while we neglect 
our own as entirely beneath our notice. In many 
places the hounds of the hunter receive more at- 
tention than his children. 

I have already referred to the connection between 
the functions of the skin and lungs. So obvious is 
this, that consumption and its introductory diseases 
are always preceded or commenced by a dryness of 
the skin, and a coldness of the extremities. If, 
therefore, the attention of the intelligent patient 
be at once directed to this fact, and he persevere in 
the use of the means in his power, for restoring 
and maintaining a healthy cutaneous circulation, 
and consequent secretion, he will frequently suc- 
ceed in either curing the pulmonary irritation upon 
which consumption depends, and thus preserve his 
lungs from the ravages of this fatal disease, or, 
even should it be fully formed, he may prolong his 
life, and render his situation more comfortable, by 
persevering in the use of the same means. 

But the exhalents of the skin are not alone ben- 
efited by the daily bath. The nervous system is 
likewise invigorated, and rendered more active, and 
thus a great number of diseases depending upon its 
unhealthy action removed. Of these partial pa- 
ralysis, the various kinds of dyspepsy, and many 
of the diseases of the heart and brain may be 
named. 
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Original. 
“HE SAID THERE WAS NO GOD.” 
Treap softly here, for ghastly death 
Is grappling with his foe: 
See here, a mortal gasps for breath, 
Whose face bespeaks his woe! 
But why that writhing, anguished strife, 
That thus contracts his brow ? 
O how he eager grasps for life! 
He would not yield it now. 


And what has he that binds him here? 
Has wealth its mantle thrown? 

Doth high distinction gild his sphere ? 
Are laurels round him strewn? 

No! want is pictured in his cot: 
For him is shed no tear: 

The great pass by and heed him not: 
Why would he linger here? 


The ray of hope lights not his path, 
While shiv’ring on the brink, 
And Jordan swells with angry wrath: 
And now he fain would shrink. 
Thus when the dreaded hour draws nigh, 
He feels the avenging rod; 
For when the pulse of life beat high, 
He said there was no God. J. B. H. 
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BY REV. A. M. LORRAINE. 


WE were writing something about Hull’s road. 
It was certainly an extraordinary structure. Here 
and there we found a fragment of rail-road, not of 
the modern but Gothic order. But for the most 
of the way the rails had been routed in disorder by 
the swales, and scattered in every direction and va- 
rious forms, angular and triangular, vertical and 
horizontal, visible and invisible, so that our ankles at 
times appeared to be extremely loth to acknowledge 
our footsteps. At other times we were scraped, 
and snagged, and railed. And then we would get 
our temper up and rail back again; and it was rail- 
ing against railing. ‘Then old General Hull came 
in for his share of blessings, and Winchester was 
not forgetten. But our only hope was in progress ; 
and after a forced march, which could find no pro- 
totype (as we believed) in the American Revolu- 
tion, we joined the army on the banks of the Port- 
age. As we marched in every man was present- 
ed with a small glass of “high wine.” When I 
drank my allowance, it produced an indescribable 
titillation, reaching to the ends of my toes and fin- 
gers, and appeared to spread a new world upon my 
vision. I have for many years been a strenuous 
advocate of the temperance cause; but whenever 
I hear a lecturer say that spirits have never done 
good under any circumstances, J deliberately en- 
roll the dogma with clairvoyance, witchcraft, and 
similar delusions. It is true that strong drink has 
seldom done good. And of all the drams that 
moistened my lips, before I embraced religion, that 
alone can I remember with complacency, because 
it was Scripturally administered—“to him who was 
ready to perish.” ‘This is no argument for intem- 
perance; for what was that transient benefit in 
comparison with the wide-spread ruin which over- 
whelmed many of our company in after life? It 
was in the service that some were initiated into, 
and others confirmed in the habit of intemperance, 
which rapidly hurried on to the most deplora- 
ble destiny. And we do most devoutly pray that 
the day may speedily come, when temperance will 
evaporate the last intoxicating drop from earth by 
the brightness of her shining. 

It will be recollected that we had left ail our 
private stores behind, and had to commence on a 
new issue of rations. Although the United States 
owed us several successive back meals, yet these 
were silently repudiated, and our allowance by no 
means satisfied the demands of appetite. How- 
ever, we had ground to lie on, and rousing fires 
to cheer us through the night. About midnight 
a sudden volley of cries, wailings, and unearthly 








howlings broke from every quarter of the dense 
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forest around us. ‘The raw troops, who had never 
experienced any thing analogous, ‘in the wide waste 
or in the city full,” took it for granted that all the 
northern tribes were charging upon us, front, flank, 
and rear, and they sprung to their feet. Pop! pop! 
pop! went the sentinels. ‘To arms! to arms!”’ 
cried the officers; and in a few minutes all the 
brave reinforcement was found in battle array. 
Just then an old veteran came snickering along the 
lines with his forefinger on his nose—‘* Boys, did 
you never hear the wolves howl before?’’ It is won- 
derful how those false alarms, frequently repeated, 
strengthen the courage and improve the prudence 
of the soldier. This, the first, was perhaps the 
greatest alarm we had. It showed us how careless 
and how unprepared we were. The scrambling 
and scuffling, in the dark, for our arms and acou- 
trements, were truly ludicrous. ‘The interruption 
of rest added keenness to our hunger, so that we 
were more than prepared for our scanty allowance 
next morning. The flour which each man received 
made a very respectable biscuit when kneaded. 
The great difficulty seemed to be as to the modus 
operandi of cooking. Our culinary utensils were 
left behind, and we had not as yet been let into 
the Indian mode of twisting the dough around a 
stake, and setting it up before the fire to roast. Af- 
ter a brief consultation, we settled on the African 
method, and concluded that we could get our cakes 
through in the ash-pone style. So covering them 
cleverly with ashes and embers, we were about to 
broil our pittance of meat, when the drum suddenly 
beat to arms. We buckled on our armor, hoping 
it was some new-fashioned morning drill, or that 
some general order was about to be promulged. It 
was in vain for the subalterns to pass down the 
line and say, “‘ Dress—dress—dress by the right!” 
for we could not keep our eyes from glancing 
askance toward our smoking cakes, which we 
were fearful were dressing too fast for the occa- 
sion. But what was our extreme disappointment 
when the luckless word came, and from high 
authority, “Right face! forward march!’? Our 
legs, being as practiced gm stage horses’, began to 
beat time; but our eyes, although carried away, 
still had independence enough to cast ‘“‘many a 
longing, lingering look behind.” Some of our 
boys, who seemed be of that class who have a free 
pass through the world, “blow high, or blow low,” 
dodged into the bush, as we cleared the encamp- 
ment, and returning to the fires, gathered a rich 
harvest of ash-pone and spareribs, and thus profit- 
ed by the general calamity. The majority, how- 
ever, had a very afflicting march, without tasting 
any food the whole day. The next point of im- 
portance which we reached was the Maumee, or 
the Miami of the Lakes. Here the army was halted 
awhile, as though to view the desolate prospect 








| could not imitate. 


|around. On the opposite bank stood the ruins of 


the post that had lately been abandoned. After 
a short consultation among the officers, we were 
marched down upon the frozen river, in solid order, 
with all our heavy ordnance and baggage, to pro- 
ceed to the Foot of the Rapids. Here we were pre- 
sented with a lovely road, that human ingenuity 
But we were somewhat in the 
condition of old Bob Armstead, who used to say, 
‘*When I was a young man, and was poor, and had 


nothing to eat, I had a beautiful set of teeth; but 


now, I am old and rolling in plenty, not a tooth have 
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I got.”” So when we were strong, and had sufficient 
elasticity to march, we had no roads to march on. 
But now when we were exhausted and starved, and 
could hardly drag one foot after the other, we had 
as beautiful a turnpike as Jack Frost could make. 
We were, however, helped by the philosophy of a 
good man, who, when he had the rheumatism, 
thanked the Lord it was not the gout, and when 
he had the gout he was thankful that it was not 
the gout and rheumatism together. Late in the 
day our route lay through a rich bottom, where 
there were about fifteen hundred bushels of corn 
standing. As soon as we entered this inviting field 


| the army broke in every direction, like a drove of 


frightened cattle. Deaf to the commands of our 


| officers, and regardless of all military order, we tore 


down the precious ears, and filled our pockets and 


our bosoms until we were richly laden with the 


| 


spoils of the field. With the musket in one hand, 


_and an ear of corn in the other, we marched on, 


greedily devouring the unstinted supply of a mer- 





| ciful Providence. 


No pound-cake ever tasted half 
so delicious, until the wire-edge of our starvation 
was worn off. We were amazed that we had lived 
so long in the world, and had never discovered be- 
fore the transcendent luxury of raw corn. ‘Toward 
evening, we arrived at the Foot of the Rapids, as 
it was then called. Here we were met by an ap- 
palling object. Our rangers had brought in the 
body of one who had a few days before left our 
camp for Detroit, in company with Dr. M’Heehan, 
under the protection of a white flag. It seems 
they had stopped the first night on the banks of 
the Maumee, and taken up their lodging in an old 
cellar, which was all that remained of an improve- 
ment which once occupied the site. Here they were 


surprised by a party of Indians, the Doctor taken — 


prisoner, and his companion shot and scalped. 
When we came up, we saw Major L., of the Vir- 
ginia militia, spreading himself over the corpse, 
and with all the fervor and pathos of Mark Antho- 
ny, addressing his men, and calling upon them to 
behold the cruelty of the savage foe, and to hate 
their red-coat allies who had prompted them to the 
revolting deed: “Drink in—drink in the spirit of 
noble revenge! stiffen your sinews, summon up 
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your joints, and nerve your vengeful arms for deeds 
of mighty daring!” Seeing several men turn away 
sufficiently infuriated, I murched up to see if I 
could be inspired with the same desirable ardor; 
for it seemed to be in horrid harmony with the 
dreariness of the surrounding scenery. I looked 
down upon the corpse, which wore all the freshness 
and bloom of life, and contracted my muscles, and 
clenched my teeth, and held my breath, and put 
forth every device, mental and physical, in courting 
the furies, but all tono purpose. I felt no fell spirit 
of vengeance gnawing at my heart. Despiteof my 
late supply of provender, the sensation of hunger 
was the dominant distress within. I saw that it 
was sad butchery that had been perpetrated by na- 
ked savages, who had been goaded and hunted down 
themselves, like beasts of the forest. But the sight 
neither augmented nor diminished the principle 
with which I set out—the amor patrie which I had 
drank in at my mother’s breast—nor did it rouse 
me to emulate the barbarous example. And this | 
patriotism sustained us long after Major L. had | 
grounded his fury at his own peaceful fireside. 
Here it was determined to take up our winter 
quarters. We formed a hollow square in a thick 
grove, on the most commanding hill. We then 
had to fell trees, and throw a breast-work around 
the whole army, before we were permitted to retire 
to rest. As it regards regular meals, they were 
fast going out of fashion; and that night supper was 
postponed. After we were suffered to see to our- 
selves, each mess kindled a princely fire; for what- 
ever else might betide, we always had an enviable 
supply of wood. We then sat down, in doleful 
plight, to parch corn; and we comforted each other 
by talking martially about Tupper’s men, who had 
occupied that ground before us, and who had been 
driven to such straits, as to eat roasted hickory 
roots. Our ambition rose no higher than parched 
corn, until a luckless epicure exclaimed, “ Boys, 
did you ever hear of hog-meat and hommony ?” 
“OQ, don’t mention hommony: you will make us 
squeal right out.”’ ‘ Well, sirs, it is not only men- 
tionable, but it is highly feasible. Now if you will 
only cast in a generous contribution of corn, we'll 





borrow a camp-kettle, and make a royal mess of 

hommony.”” Having been partly raised on hom- | 
mony, we all understood very well how to dispose | 
of the good dish when cooked, but we had brought | 
out no recipe concerning the preparation. Howev- 

er, it was decided, without a dissenting voice, that | 
it must be boiled. Moreover, we knew that we | 
had taken the first step right, according to Mrs. | 
Glass—we had “caught” the corn. So at it we 
went. All other business was suspended, and we | 
laid as close siege to the camp-kettle as ever Ed- | 
ward, king of England, did to Calais. Every hour 


or so we would dip up a spoonful to try it; but it | 





really appeared that the longer we boiled it the hard- 
eritgot. We persevered until day dawned upon us, 
and then, to our great mortification, found that we 
had not only lost our corn, but our night’s rest. 

Our distressing march had closed; and for several 
subsequent weeks we tasted the labors and fatigues 
of a soldier’s life. ‘The troops were employed daily 
in digging trenches, felling trees, splitting logs, 
setting up picketing, raising blockhouses, and do- 
ing every kind of work that was necessary to for- 
tify our post, which embraced nine acres, and which, 
when finished, was called * Fort Meigs.’’ 'This sea- 
son of fatigue was replete with hardships, especially 
as it was in the depth of winter, and accompanied 
with many privations. However, our bodies and 
minds were actively employed, which rendered our 
condition far preferable to that which immediately 
followed; for having finished the public and private 
work which was necessary to make our quarters 
tolerable, if not comfortable, a state of indolence 
and inactivity succeeded that was highly delete- 
rious to the army. ‘The winter was unusually se- 
vere, even on the frontiers. One unfortunate sen- 
tinel froze at his post in less than two hours. We 
here had an opportunity of testing the mistaken 
policy of some fond parents, who think that they 
have accomplished a stroke of generalship, when 
they hide their children from the contagious disor- 
ders which occasionally visit their neighborhood. 
Numbers were swept off by the mumps, measles, 
whooping-cough, and other distempers, which came 
upon them at this unpropitious time and place, 
where there was little remedy and less medical 
skill, and where the soft hand of the warm-hearted 
mother, and the sleepless solicitude of the affec- 
tionate sister could not reach them. They died 
daily.» The mournful air of ‘Roslin Castle’’ be- 
came the prevailing music of the day, while the 
sharp rifle-cracks of the platoon told how many 
were borne to their long home. A deadly home- 
sickness overwhelmed our troops, and we believe a 
repentance of war was kindled in every bosom, 
from the highest to the lowest. 

Some stirring incident would occasionally occur, 
as a kind of ennui-breaker, and rouse us from our 
torpor. At one time our spies brought intelligence 
that a party of about seven hundred Indians were 
diverting themselves with a war dance on the ice, 
near the mouth of the river. In the dusk of the 
evening, General Harrison, at the head of fifteen 
hundred troops, started for the party, although not 
particularly invited. At a late hour in the night 
the blazing fires of the enemy appeared on the 
bank of the river. We were now wide awake. 
The day of battle, about which so much had been 
said, was now right before us. The detachment, 
thrown into a crescent, with the artillery in the 
centre, cautiously approached. We found the fires 
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burning bright with recent fuel; but the Indians 
had fled. This disappointment was probably ow- 
ing to our imprudence in marching on the river. 
It is said that an Indian, by laying his ear flat on 
the ice, can discover the approach of a large force 
five miles distant. 

It was now announced that those who were sick 
or exhausted might tarry by the fires until morning. 
Some were so completely worn out that they not 
only accepted the boon, but threw themselves 
down by the fires, and, without a sentinel to guard 
the camp, fell into a profound sleep. For my own 
part, I felt that my strength was almost gone; but 
some very forcible questions presented themselves 
to my mind; such as, how far had the wily enemy 
retreated? Might they not now be lurking in the 
dark forest before us, watching all our movements? 
Again I rubbed the crown of my head, and con- 
cluded to value my scalp at a higher price of suf- 
fering than had yet been realized. It also occurred 
that I was not made of softer clay than my fellows, 
and that there was a point of endurance beyond 
which none could go—a point at which the officers 
themselves must succumb. So I would not report 
myself among either the sick, the lame, or the lazy. 
The General, being disappointed in the matter of 
the dance, concluded to proceed on to the River 
Raisin, and to bury our dead, who had been inhu- 
manly left on the field, and were now “bleaching 
in the northern blast."” He therefore sent back to 
Meigs for sleds, pickaxes, spades, &c., and the 
main body movedon. ‘The frozen face of the river 
was an unbroken level. It had been put into ex- 
cellent order by a previous sprinkle of snow. There 
was no impediment in our way to call for vigilance. 
The companies marched in very compact order, 
each man being partially sustained by his comrades. 
These circumstances, together with the uniform and 
monotonous tread of the troops, acting on men so 
enervated, induced an unconquerable drowsiness. 
Numbers slept as they marched along. Some pla- 
toons, thus dozing, so far diverged from their course 
as to lose their companies, and mix with strange 
columns. I not only slept myself, but had short, 
distinct dreams. In this way we marched all 
night. About daybreak we began to approach the 
Lake. ‘The ice had evidently become softer. We 
pressed on until our way became quite sloppy. We 
persevered, however, until the wheels of our six- 
pounder broke through the ice. The expedition 
was then abandoned. The troops were marched to 
a projecting point of land, where we had a short 
intermission. About thirty minutes were spent in 
dozing or eating, as drowsiness or hunger prevailed, 
when we were again beat to arms, and marched 
back to our fort, where we arrived late in the even- 
ing, having marched sixty-four miles in twenty- 
two consecutive hours. The detachment was so 








prostrated, that it was exhonerated from all mili- 
tary duty for several days. 

The cheerless and wearisome months of winter 
rolled heavily along. At last some faint indica- 
tions of spring began to appear. One afternoon, 
as numbers were gathered together on the “par- 
ade,’’ two strangers, finely mounted, appeared on 
the western bank of the river, and seemed to be 
taking a very calm and deliberate survey of our 
works. It was a strange thing to see travelers in 
that wild country, and we commonly held such to 
be enemies, until they proved themselves to be 
friends. So one of our batteries was cleared forth- 
with, and the gentlemen were saluted with a shot 
that tore up the earth about them, and put them 
to a hasty flight. If that ball had struck its mark 
much bloodshed might have been prevented; for 
we learned subsequently that our illustrious visit- 
ors were Proctor and Tecumseh. ‘The garrison 
was immediately employed in cutting deep tra- 
verses through the fort, taking down the tents, and 
preparing for a siege. ‘The work accomplished in 
a few hours, under the excitement of the occasion, 
was prodigious. The grand traverse being com- 
pleted, each mess was ordered to excavate, under 
the embankment, suitable lodgings, as substitutes 
for our tents. Those rooms were shot proof, and 
bomb proof, except in the event of a shell falling 
in the traverse, and at the mouth of a cave. This 
gave occasion, in the course of the siege, for an 
English officer, who had been taken prisoner, and 
returned on parole, to say to his general, “It is 
powder and shot thrown away to fire at that fort. 
I can compare the Americans to nothing but an 
army of ground-hogs. As soon as a sentinel cries, 
‘Shot,’ every man dodges under ground; and the 
ball has scarcely swept over the ground before they 
are on their feet agdin, inquiring into the damage.”’ 
This observation of our prisoner was true, as it re- 
garded that portion of our men who were not on 
duty for the time being. But the shot did consid- 
erable damage to those who were necessarily at 
their posts. 

The above works were scarcely completed before 
it was discovered that the enemy, under cover of 
night, had constructed batteries, on a commanding 
hill, west of the river. There their artillery men 
were posted; but the principal part of their army 
occupied the old English fort below. ‘Their Indian 
allies appeared to have a roving commission; for 
they beset us on every side. The cannonading com- 
menced in good earnest on both sides. It was, 
however, more constant on the British side, because 
they had a more extensive mark to batter. We 
had nothing to fire at but their batteries; but they 
were coolly and deliberately attended to; and it 
was believed that more than one of their guns were 
dismounted during the siege. One of our militia 
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men took his station on the embankment, and gra- 
tuitously forewarned us of every shot. In this he 
became so skillful that he could, in almost every 
case, predict the destination of the ball. As soon 
as the smoke issued from the muzzle of the gun he 
would cry out “shot,’’ or “bomb,” as the case 
might be. Sometimes he would exclaim, “ Block- 
house No. 1,” or, ‘* Look out main battery ;’’ “ Now 
for the meat-house ;” ‘*Good-by, if you will pass.” 
In spite of all the expostulations of his friends, he 
maintained his post. One day there came a shot 
that seemed to defy all his calculations. He stood 
silent—motionless—perplexed. ‘In the same in- 
stant he was swept into eternity. Poor man! he 
should have considered that when there was no 
obliquity in the issue of the smoke, either to the 
right or left, above or below, the fatal messen- 
ger would travel in the direct line of his vision. 
He reminded me of the peasant, in the siege of Je- 
rusalem, who cried out, ‘ Woe to the city! woe to 
the temple! woe to myself!’’ On the most active 
day of the investment there were as many as five 
hundred cannon balls and bombs thrown at our 
fort. Meantime, the Indians, climbing up into the 
trees, fired incessantly upon us. Such was their 
distance, that mauy of their balls barely reached 
us, and fell harmiess to the ground. Occasionally 
they inflicted dangerous and even fatal wounds. 
The number killed in the fort was small, consider- 
ing the profusion of powder and ball expended on 
us. About eighty were slain, many wounded, and 
several had to suffer the amputation of limbs. The 
most dangerous duty which we performed within 
the precincts of the fort, was in covering the 
magazine. Previous to this the powder had been 
deposited in wagons, and these stationed in the 
traverse. Here there was no security against 
bombs. It was therefore thought to be prudent to 
remove the powder into a small blockhouse, and 
cover it with earth. The enemy, judging our de- 
sign from our movements, now directed all their 
shot to this point. Many of their balls were red- 
hot. Wherever they struck they raised a cloud of 
smoke, and made a frightful hissing. An officer 
passing our quarters, said, ‘* Boys, who will volun- 
teer to cover the magazine?’’ Fool-like, away sev- 
eral of us went. As soon as we reached the spot, 
there came a ball and took off one man’s head, 
The spades and dirt flew faster than any of us had 
before witnessed. In the midst of our job a bomb- 
shell fell on the roof, and lodging on one of the 
braces, it spun round for a moment. Every soldier 
fell prostrate on his face, and with breathless horror 
awaited the vast explosion, which we expected 
would crown all our earthly sufferings. Only one 
of all the gang presumed to reason on the case. 
He silently argued that, as the shell had not burst- 
ed as quick as usual, there might be something 








wrong in its arrangement. If it bursted where it 
was, and the magazine exploded, there could be no 
escape: it was death any how; so he sprung to his 
feet, seized a boat-hook, and pulling the hissing 
missile to the ground, and jerking the smoking 
match from its socket, discovered that the shell 
was filled with inflammable matter, which, if once 
ignited, would have wrapped the whole building in 
a sheet of flame. This circumstance added wings 
to our shovels; and we were right glad when the 
officer said, ‘That will do: go to your lines.” 
When retired to my cool subterranean lodge, I 
called a meeting of the whole cabinet of ‘*Man- 
soul;’’ in which, after considerable discussion, the 
following preamble and resolution were unani- 
mously adopted: 

“* Whereas, Volunteering is a mere work of su- 
pererogation, and commonly founded on animal 
passions, and, moreover, brings no revenue of re- 
spect to our judgment, therefore, 

** Resolved, That this shall be the last volunteer 
service with us, come what will.”’ 

To this I have strictly adhered, both in state and 
Church. Indeed, in our Church, where there is 
such stupendous locomotive power, volunteering is 
truly ridiculous. Although I have generally gone 
where the determinate council have sent me, yet 
I still cherish an abiding and habitual diffidence 
about flourishing in a “forlorn hope.” 

The siege still went on with various success on 
both sides, the enemy becoming more formidable 
by experience and practice, until the fifth of May. 
We will begin with that day by saying, it was set 
apart, by the authorities of the state of Ohio, as a 
day of fasting, humiliation, and prayer. The infi- 
del may say, “*Pshaw! that was only accidental.” 
But if that said infidel will take the pains to ex- 
amine the papers and journals of the times, he 
will find that nearly all the victories which were 
gained in the last war, by the American arms, were 
gained on fast-days. On the fifth of May a rein- 
forcement, under General Clay, was descending the 
Maumee. The previous evening Harrison had sent 
a confidential officer to meet the force, and give 
them the plan of operation. A division of the 
body was to land on the western shore, and by a 
rapid and secret march, come down upon the ene- 
my’s batteries, spike their cannons, and then re- 
treat down to the river, under cover of our guns, 
until they could be transported to the fort. The 
other division was to make their way down the 
river, in their boats, to the garrison. As soon as 
this last division came in sight on the Rapids, they 
attracted the sole attention of the armies on both 
sides of the river. Meeting with some obstruc- 
tions in the river, they were obliged to land. This 
they did under a heavy fire from the Indians on 
the eastern shore. A detachment, embracing our 
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company, was marched out of the fort, to cover 
the Kentuckians who were coming in. With little 
loss they entered the fort. As soon as we had re- 
tired to the garrison, the Petersburg, the Pittsburg, 
and Greensburg volunteers, with some companies 
of regulars, and Captain Sebree’s brave militia, 
numbering in all four hundred men, were drawn up 
in a deep ravine outside of the picketing, prepara- 
tory to a sortie. The object was to destroy a bat- 
tery which had been constructed on our side of the 
river, Which had done us much harm, and which 
was supported by fifteen hundred Indians. The 
s*lly was also to be so timed as to divert the atten- 
tion of the enemy from the approach of Dudley’s 
command, that was slyly stealing uponthem. The 
few moments immediately preceding the battle 
are, of all others, the most awful. Then the sol- 
dier is capable of reflection, and the mental vessel, 
under the high pressure, moves fast. ‘T'o counter- 
act this, our first lieutenant, who had been nick- 
named “Old Sluefoot,’? passed up and down our 
line, encouraging the men. He was a wicked man, 
but had so many good traits withal, that he was 
very popular. ‘Boys,’’ said he, “when they give 
the word do you all rush with a tremendous shout.” 
And then he exclaimed, with an awful oath, that 
there was nothing under heaven like a shout. At 
last the word was given—the charge made. As 
we cleared the ravine the whole forest was in a 
blaze. The continuous roar of the rifles was like 
the long roll of the drum—no intermission. The 
balls flew like hailstones—pish—pish—pish: now 
and then rap—rap. 
we became exposed to the British battery on the 
other side of the river. They were not slow in 
playing their artillery on us; but we heard it not— 
we felt it not—we saw it not. With a blazing line 
before us, and a crowd of anxious witnesses in the 
fort behind, we had no time for way-side chit chat 
and lateral sallies. Those who were in the fort 
said it was amazing to see how the balls ploughed up 
the earth about our heels, and with what little effect. 
But while the foe were engaged in this very act, Dud- 
ley’s Kentuckians rushed down upon their rear, 
took their batteries, and spiked their guns. If they 
had then retreated to the river, according to orders, 
happy would it have been for them. But, unfor- 
tunately, the Indian yell was raised in the forest. 
That was more than a Kentucky ear could bear. 
Our victors rushed to meet their mortal foe, and a 
general slaughter ensued. After the siege, while 
gathering up the dead, in several places were found 
the white and red man, as they had fallen in single 
combat, locked in deadly strife. This imprudence 


In our passage to the woods 


was not confined torawtroops. There was too much 
of iton our side of the river; for when our sortie was 
crowned with success, the eastern battery destroyed, 
and thirty artillery men, with two officers, taken pris- 








oners, our soldiers continued to drive the Indians 
until we were beguiled about three-quarters of a 
mile into the woods, and the enemy began to out- 
flank, and get between us and our works. In this 
move Sebree’s company became surrounded; but 
they fought desperately at close quarters, muzzle 
to muzzle, and hatchet to hatchet, until a regular 
company cut a passage through. This militia 
company suffered more than all the rest of the de- 
tachment. We, however, considered that victory 
was on our side; for we retreated into a fort that 
was now comparatively safe. The enemy’s guns 
were all silenced; and if they continued the siege, 
their only hope could be in storming, and this was 
most ardently desired on our side. We were after- 
ward informed by deserters that this was their in- 
tention. The English general had engaged the 
Indians to assist him in this work at the breaking 
of the day. Some barrels of whisky, as part and 
parcel of the contract, were issued to the savages 
that evening, and they spent the night in drinking 
and torturing the unhappy prisoners who had fallen 
into their hands. At the same time, the company 
of Irishmen that we carried into Meigs, were treat- 
ed with American hospitality, and regularly drew 
their rations, even to their whisky. They were 
profuse in their expressions of gratitude, and their 
tongues moved asonapivot. Just before daybreak 
Proctor sent for the Indian chiefs, and asked them 
if they were all ready for the storm. They an- 
swered, “All ready! ’Spose you take your braves — 
and go before, and drive your nails into the big 
guns, as Kantue serve you; then we come—Indian 
much!—strong!” This the English were not dis- 
posed to do. The next morning the dissatisfied 
Indians began to file off by companies and tribes; 
and the English general becoming alarmed, Irastily 
raised the siege, and retreated, leaving much of his 
baggage behind. 

None of our company were left on the field. 
About twenty-five were wounded, (some of them 
dangerously,) who recovered; and six died of their 
wounds. These added to the sixteen, whose deaths 
might be traced to their exposure in the Black 
Swamp, made our total loss twenty-two. 

When I look back at all through which we 
passed, it seems to me a mystery of God’s good- 
ness that I was spared. But this mystery, reader, 
is partially solved by the reflection, that I had a 
pious and praying mother, who plead for the prod- 
igal, day and night, with strong cries and tears. 
When the news reached P. , that there had been 
an engagement at Fort Meigs, and that many of 
the volunteers were wounded, and some killed, my 
mother was sorely afflicted. The sound of every 
footstep on the threshold harrowed up her soul. 
She could not think of stepping out for fear of evil 
tidings. And what made it still more distressing 
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was, that it was her regular class day. From the 
means of grace she was not to be driven by the 
smiles of friends, or frowns of enemies. To her 
closet she fled, and while wrapped up in a conflict 
of prayer, she said, and I believed her, that God 
gave her a comfortable assurance that all was well. 
She now went forth to her class meeting. As she 
passed down the street, the postmaster, who had 
been a schoolmate of mine, ran to the door, with 
tears in his eyes, and said, “Mrs. L., I have just 
heard from the army: my poor brother John is 
killed; but, thank God! Alfred is safe.’? Under 
the mingling emotions of sympathy and gratitude, 
she burst into tears, and as soon as utterance was 
given, answered, “ Mr. S., truly I feel with you the 
loss of your excellent brother; but the Lord had 
before given me the most satisfactory assurances in 
regard to my son.’’ So she hastened on to her 
class, and in the bosom of an affectionate and pray- 
ing Church, buried all her sorrows. And I do be- | 
lieve that if I could live to be as old as Methuse- 
lah, I should still be childish enough (if childish it 
be) to say, blessed be God for a praying mother! 
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CHERISHED MEMORIES OF THE PAST.) 
Has some gentle dove taken its flight from thy | 
dwelling? Has death closed its bright eyes, and 
placed his signet on its marble brow, and pillowed 
the little head that nestled in thy bosom on the lap 


of earth? Who plumed its spirit for the flight? | 


who bade it away on its viewless pinions? who has 
received it to the company of the spotless and the 
pure? There is One, without whose notice the spar- 
row falls not. Does the tear gather? Is it on thy 
cheek? I would not check it. There is beauty in 
that tear: it is the pearly dew-drop of affection. 
But while with precious tears you embalm the 
memory of the loved and buried, have you inquired 
of Him who has taken it to his bosom, ‘* What wilt 
thou have me to do?”? Did God know your heart 
was on that child, and did he take it to heaven that 
your affections might follow it thither? When all 
other means have failed, the death of a loved one 
has weaned the heart from earth and planted it in 
the skies. 

“Tt is a peculiar pleasure to me to have prayer 
in my dwelling,”’ said Judge W., as he handed an 
elegantly gilt Bible to the Rev. Mr. B., who, to- 
gether with the writer of this article, had just 
dined with him and his amiable lady: “since the 
death of our little daughter nothing affords us great- 
er consolation.’”” My Rev. friend took the book 
with a peculiar expression of countenance, which 
evinced that he well appreciated the remark ; and, 
after reading a portion thereof, prayed with a fer- 








vor and delicate particularity for which he was es- 
Vout. V.—I11 


pecially distinguished. All kneeled, and all rose in 
tears. It must have been a heart of iron to re- 
main unmoved under the deep-toned pathos of that 
prayer. As we took leave the clergyman dropped 
a few impressive remarks, as he held the hand of 
our kind host. They were received with evident 
emotion. It was their last interview. 

It was a warm evening in the autumn of 1831, 
when the writer first called at the house of Judge 
W., whom we have thus introduced to the reader. 
He resided in the village of S., and his dwelling 
commanded a fine view of the beautiful Bay of 
Sandusky. His little daughter, a beautiful child of 
six or seven years, was very ill, and the call was 
made on that account. A low bed was in the cen- 
tre of a parlor, on which, pale and motionless, lay 
the little sufferer. An open window admitted a 
soft autumnal breeze, fresh and cool from the bosom 
of the lake, the murmur of whose waters were 
heard in the distance. A few friends were in the 
room besides the parents of the afflicted daughter. 
Two weeks had elapsed since she had spoken, even 
a single word, when suddenly she opened her eyes, 
and fixing them on her father, said, with remarka- 
ble distinctness, ‘*Pa, I’m dead!” These were her 
last words. The long sleep of earth settled down 
on her eyelids, and her gentle spirit took its de- 
parture softly and silently, as if kissed away by 
angel lips. This lovely child was of precocious 
intellect. Her intelligence surpassed all we look 
for in childhood. She was beautiful to the eye as 
the first opening rosebud of early spring, and 
sprightly as the young fawn of the prairie. She 
was the favorite of the whole village, and the idol of 
her parents. But now death had touched her with 


| his icy finger, and her fair form must be laid in the 


cold bosom of earth. 


‘So fades the lovely blooming flower, 
Frail, smiling solace of an hour: 
So soon our transient comforts fly, 
And pleasures only bloom to die.” 

The family of Judge W. was extensively known 
and highly respected. The concourse at the fu- 
neral was large, and the rites somewhat imposing. 
Twelve young girls robed in white walked beside 
the coffin to the church, where a discourse was de- 
livered from these words: ‘*For what is your life? 
it is even a vapor.’”’ Judge W. had the remains of 
his daughter interred in a secluded spot in his gar- 
den, and the withering foliage of a single rose-bush 
lent its shade to the new-made grave, 

From that hour Judge W. was a changed man. 
A deep thoughtfulness settled down on his manly 
brow: not like the gloom of a starless midnight, 
but the sober twilight of a summer eve. It was 
such a seriousness as one loves to see. It indica- 
ted a reflecting mind, a tender conscience, and a 
feeling heart. He declared to a friend that the 
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evening of the funeral, for the first time, he bowed 
in sincere prayer to Heaven. Judge W. had nearly 
reached the noon of life. He was well educated, 
and was distinguished for intelligence and integrity. 
There was a frankness and affability in his man- 
ners which endeared him to all his acquaintance. 
He was honored with office, and had acquired wealth 
in mercantile pursuits. He had buried a former 
wife, and some eight years had elapsed since his 
second marriage. Mrs. W. was young and intelli- 
gent, but gay and fashionable to an extreme. Both 
took the lead in the gay world, and in the amuse- 
ments of the day. The little daughter above re- 
ferred to, and a fine boy of some six months old, 
composed their family. Contented and happy as 
this world could make them, they took but little 
thought for the future. ‘The ecean of life was 
smooth, the sky cloudless, when suddenly the be- 
reavement which we have recorded covered the 
heavens with sackcloth, shook the foundations of 
their happiness, and woke them from their dream 
of earthly bliss. Mrs. W. was less affected by this 
stroke of Providence than her husband. He looked 
over the inventory of all he called his own, and 
shuddered to find by how slight a thread he held 
The importance of the “life tg come” 
flashed on his mind with almost resistless force; 
and he determined to “join himself to the Lord in 
a perpetual covenant, never to be forgotten.”’ It 
was in this state of mind that he invited to his 
house the Rev. Mr. B., whose interview with him, 


them. 


and whose prayer are mentioned at the commence- 
ment of this article. 

It was a bright day in January. The breath of 
Boreas had congealed the waters of the Bay of San- 
dusky. For miles from the shore the billows of the 
lake were chained. A long blue ribbon was seen 
as if touching the distant sky, showing that the 
strong current of the lake, or the warmth of its 
deeper waters, still resisted the encroachments of 
the frosty king. The rank grass of the adjoining 
prairie bowed beneath the weight of the recently 
fallen snow, which reflected, as from countless mil- 
lions of diamonds, the beams of an unclouded sun. 
On a well-beaten road, which connects the village 
of S. with the seat of justice for the county, a 
horse is seen running, unmanageable and furious. 
From the superb sleigh to which he is attached a 
lady is seen to throw her babe, and then to precipi- 
tate herself in the same direction into the yielding 
snow. ‘The next moment the horse is out of sight. 
Broken fragments of the sleigh lie scattered here 
and there along the way. A female is seen bend- 


ing over the almost lifeless form of her husband. 
The snow once more pillows her child. With her 
delicate fingers she removes the snow and blood 
from the mouth and face of the wounded man. 
With her handkerchief she binds up his bleeding 











temples: she speaks to him in tender tones of love; 
but all in vain: reason is struck from her throne, 
and the angel of death is hovering there. The sun 
of the next day rose on the lifeless corpse of Judge 
W. Itis remarkable that the very day before, he, 
for the first time, professed to find peace through 
the blessed Redeemer. 

The widow of Judge W. was yet young and 
beautiful. She felt most deeply the pressure of af- 
fliction’s heavy hand. Beneath the tempest that 
wrecked her earthly hopes, she bowed down like 
the storm-swept willow. But the pride of her 
heart and the love of the world were not de- 
throned. A singular attachment to the vanities of 
life mingled with the deep sorrow of her stricken 
She would still put on her “gold, pearls, 
and then sit down in her room, 
Hers was the 


spirit. 
and costly array,’ 
and for hours weep like a very child. 


? 


sorrow of the world. 

Her bright boy was now her only consolation: 
she clung to him in all the strength of a condensed 
affection, and felt, with him in her arms, a gleam 
of sunshine on the darkness of her pathway. She 
remained at her residence in 8. for a few months, 
and then retired to a distant part of the state, and 
for a time resided in the circle of her early friends. 
A year rolled away before Mrs. W. returned to 
make arrangements for a permanent remove. At 
our first interview she asked, with evident, but sub- 
dued emotion, ‘* Will you do me the favor, sir, to 
write an appropriate stanza for the tomb of my lit- 
tle boy? Heaven,”’ continued she, “has taken him 
too. But all is right: the last tie that bound me 
to earth is severed. Henceforth, I trust, I shall live 
for a better world.’’? I observed a marked change 
in her countenance, and her elegant attire was 
characterized by a simplicity unobserved before. 
She had become 4 Christian and a member of a 
Church. ‘Traces of sorrow were on her brow; but 
they were mingled with the radiance of immortal 
hope. 

Thus affliction is sometimes like the angel which 
took Lot by the hand and hurried him to a place of 
safety, just in time to escape the gathering storm. 

Lamba. 
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ETERNITY. 

Anp is it in the flight of threescore years, 

To push eternity from human thought ? 

To smother souls immortal] in the dust! 

A soul immortal spending all her fires, 

Wasting her strength in strenuous idleness ; 

Thrown into tumult, raptured or alarmed, 

At aught this scene can threaten or indulge, 

Resembles ocean into a tempest wrought, 

To waft a feather—or to drown a fly. 
Youne. 
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NECESSITY OF COLLEGES. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


An address delivered before the Ohio annua! conference, 
and published in this periodical at its request. 


An ruoucn education has become a theme so trite, 
that it is almost impossible to invest it with interest, 
vet it is doubtful whether there are not multitudes 
in our membership, and many in our ministry, who 
need to be convinced of the necessity of collegiate 
institutions. And when we contrast the simplicity 
and purity of our doctrine, and the success of its 
proclamation by an uneducated ministry, with the 
corruption and complexity of the tenets of old and 
well endowed seminaries, and the pride, immoral- 
ity, and infidelity which often characterize their 
pupils, we need not wonder that our people are sus- 
picious of colleges, and indifferent to their claims. 

With some exceptions, our clergy have out- 
stripped the laity on the subject of education; and 
having responded to almost every call which the 
interest or the zeal of an ambitious or enlightened 
community has made upon them, they find them- 
selves entangled in difficulties and obligations from 
which our people are not willing to relieve them. 
Hence, the present is a critical period with our col- 
leges: while not one of them is well endowed, many 
are dragging out a sickly existence, and some, though 
“they have a name to live, are dead.”’ True, at our 
conferences we open our eycs upon these objects of 
our care; but it is feared that our look is as the gaze 
of a galvanized corpse, and our spasmodic efforts to 
relieve, the erratic motions of powerless muscles. 
I trust, therefore, you will pardon me for asking at- 
tention to some plain and familiar reasons why col- 
leges should be sustained. Entertaining your own 
views, I regret that you have not selected an advo- 
cate better able to express them. 

1. Colleges are needed to secure a useful literature. 
Rich thought is the fruit of cultivated mind, and 
cultivated intellect requires skillful and diligent 
training. Skill in instructing, like skill in every 
thing else, is the product of practice; and since 
we require artisans to train trees for our orchards, 
should we not have scholars to train souls for hu- 
man society? If we generally admired good mind 
as we do grafted fruit, and if a college could be es- 
tablished with as little capital as a nursery, educa- 
tion, like horticulture, might be left to regulate 
itself. But, as ignorance does not know its wants, 
and as large resources are necessary to provide ad- 
equate instructors, erect suitable edifices, and af- 
ford ample apparatus to attract a nation’s youthful 
intellect to the paths of learning, and open its way 
to the fountains of knowledge, the Church or the 
state must endowthe seminary. Hence, in general, 














a nation without a college, is a nation without 
learning. 

Grecian literature was not the product of spon- 
taneous genius. No nation ever *bestowed more 
attention than did Greece, during her palmy days, 
upon the education of her youth. At this period 
she kept her son, from his seventh to his twentieth 
year, in the gymnasium, where his body was trained 
to endurance and exertion, and his mind enriched 
with the principles of science and virtue. Athens 
was a university, of which the Porch, the Acade- 
my, and the Lyceum were apartments: Zeno, Pla- 
to, and Aristotle professors: and geometry, tactics, 
physics, morals, history, poetry, in fine, whatever 
could qualify to fill the offices of state, or com- 
mand the armies of the republic—all that could 
refine the taste, or invigorate the intellect, or in- 
flame the fancy, constituted the course of study ; 
while architecture, statuary, painting, eloquence, 
heroism, and song, in their grandest exhibitions, 
furnished alluring illustrations. For ages at this 
glowing centre the brilliant souls of the world 
were fired; and scarce a ray of intellectual light, 
(save that which issues from the Bible,) has met 
the eyeball of a mortal, that did not start from this 
central sun. 

It was this great university that made Greece 
the schoolmistress of mankind. No sooner were 
the lights of Greece, and their reflection at Rome, 
extinguished, than the world lowered herself into 
the tomb of the dark ages, from which she did 
not begin to arise until Charles I, of France, 
established institutions of learning in every con- 
vent and cathedral throughout his dominions. In 
the year 1200 the university of Paris being estab- 
lished, and a few years subsequently those of Ox- 
ford and Vienna, France, England, and Austria ad- 
vanced in literature; and it is perhaps owing to 
these universities more than to all other causes, 
that those countries have swayed such an over- 
whelming influence, in modern times, in the affairs 
of the world. ‘To what do we trace our literature? 
Whence come the Popes, the Addisons, the Mil- 


| tons? whence the ‘Pitts, and Sheridans, and the 


Johnstons? whence the Halls, and the Whatelys? 
True, there are remarkable exceptions, in whom 
genius, fed by an unseen perennial spring, rises like 
the oak in the desert. But perhaps these very in- 
stances are indebted to the fountain of some col- 
lege for the waters which nourish and refresh. 

2. Colleges are needed to promote the progress of 
arts and sciences. Important discoveries and in- 
ventions are generally made by educated men. To 
trace the relations of any phenomenon, and direct 
it to valuable purposes, requires that patient, sys- 
tematic reflection which can result only from prop- 
er mental discipline. To notice the tendencies of 
the magnetic needle was one thing, but to apply it 
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to navigation was another; to observe and register 
the appearances of the heavenly bodies requires but 
little knowledge, but to trace the laws in obedience 
to which they move, demands a mind of the high- 
est order. Who invented the cotton gin, which has 
augmented immensely the wealth of the southern 
states? Whitney was a graduate. The princes 
in philosophy, astronomy, and psychology, were 
alumni of the college. 

3. Colleges are needful to prepare young men for 
the learned professions. It will cheerfully be con- 
ceded that mental discipline is a prerequisite to 
professional studies. The collegiate course confers 
this advantage, as will appear from a glance at 
what it embraces, viz., mathematics, ancient lan- 
guages, natural science, and intellectual and moral 
philosophy. That mathematics has a tendency to 
qualify the mind for strong, patient, and consecu- 
tive thought, no one will deny. In this science the 
soul must keep its eyes wide open, and guide its 
powers in vigorous, onward movement, until it 
has evolved the required truth. It may be com- 
pared to a long ladder, with smooth and regular 
rounds: the mind can gain the summit by con- 
stant, careful, and progressive motion; but a single 
misstep, or a cessation of effort, even at the last 
round but one, and, like the stone of Sisiphus, it 
rolls down to the foot. Lead the mind weekly, 
daily, for successive years, up this ladder, and teach 
it always to sit down, breathless, it may be, but tri- 
umphant, on the last round, and it will be prepared 
to scale walls of truth which have withstood the 
rude assaults of the battering ram for successive 
ages of undisciplined mental warfare. 

The study of ancient languages is another invalua- 
ble mode of mental training: one which has risen tri- 
umphant from every conflict with utilitarianism, and 
which, perhaps, will not be banished from the halls 
of learning, until the sounding of the last trumpet. 
The chief objection to it, viz., its difficulty, proves its 
importanee. It brings the mind into communion 
with the master spirits of other and golden ages, 
and by constantly presenting the most splendid cre- 
ations of fancy, and the finest models of style, fires 
the imagination and purifies the taste. It is not 
unfavorable to faith. God is the author of lan- 
guage no less than of nature, and he has impressed 
his invisible Spirit upon the one as he has en- 
stamped his almighty hand upon the other. We 
see that Spirit breathing through the souls even of 
uninspired men, and writing simple, eternal truth 
in characters of living light on even the darkest 
pages of error and confusion. The being and per- 
fections of God stand forth no less vividly in the 
conversations of Socrates than in the lamps of 
heaven. There is a world of mind as well as of 
matter, and language is the medium in which its 
forms are cast. 








We may see God in the clouds of heaven, but 
yet more clearly may we trace his red right hand 
in the thunder and lightning of the blind old man 
of Scio’s rocky isle. When France abandoned the 
study of languages for that of matter and mathe- 
matics, she plunged headlong into vice and Athe- 
ism. ‘The study of languages opens rich mines 
of thought, in which the treasures of the noblest 
intellects of the race have been stored. Account 
for it as we may, there were ages in the history of 
ancient states, when mind heaved up mountain 
thoughts, from deep foundations. The floods of 
time have washed away the glittering dust from 
the regions of early literature, but left standing 
the eternal hills with their veins of golden ore. 
Law still digs in the Tribonian code: physic ex- 
plores Galen and Hippocrates: philosophy, even 
in the eighteenth century, mines in the depths of 
Aristotle: the student finds his parallelograms and 
triangles in Euclid: Demosthenes is yet the model of 
the orator: and there is Homer, like Choumalarie. 
Hail, blind old bard, hail! The purest streams of 
modern literature are drawn from classic fountains, 
and flow in classic beds. Nor can the transparent 
purity of their waters, nor the value of their treas- 
ures be fully perceived by one who is ignorant of 
the language of Greece and Rome. The classics 
are necessary to lead us to Siloam’s well. Every 
man is indebted to the lexicon for opening his way 
to the fountain of life. 

The natural sciences are conceded by all to be 
appropriate means of education. Botany, geology, 
mineralogy, chemistry, and natural philosophy, 
opening the secrets of material nature, glittering 
with recent and brilliant discoveries, and offering 
the richest rewards to their cultivators, are too fas- 
cinating to be neglected in any institution in the 
civilized world; nor are they without their influ- 
ence in disciplining the mind: they cultivate hab- 
its of attention, abstraction, and generalization: 
they strengthen the memory and the reason, and 
furnish beautiful and impressive illustrations for 
intellectual and moral subjects. 

The philosophy of the mind has in all ages 
been regarded as an indispensable branch of educa- 
tion. It explains the faculties of the soul, and 
the laws of thought and feeling, and with its kin- 
dred sciences unfolds the principles of investigation 
and reasoning: teaching how to detect and expose 
fallacy, remove obscurity, develop truth, and show 
the foundation on which it stands. Mathematics 
train the mind for that reasoning in which we 
proceed from one judgment to another founded 
upon it—the premises being admitted, and the ob- 
ject being to disclose what is enveloped in previ- 
ously admitted propositions. But there is another 
kind of reasoning, which implies investigation, 
where the degree of evidence for doubtful propo- 
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sitions must be weighed, and the correctness of 
inductions determined. For this species of inves- 


tigation mental philosophy offers the appropriate | 


training. 

The Bible, concerning itself with the eternal in- 
terests of man, belongs to every part of the system 
of education. Any scheme which excludes this must 
be infinitely deficient. I have sketched the plan of 
collegiate education as established in England and 
in thiscountry. Itis approved by the greatest minds 
of both hemispheres: it has stood the test of cen- 
turies: it produced the illustrious founders of Eng- 
lish literature, and the fathers of-the freest, wisest, 
purest people on whom the sun looks down. 

I have spoken of the college course as a prepara- 
tory discipline for professional pursuits. ‘There are 
some parts of it which have special value in par- 
ticular professions: for instance, the Latin is almost 
indispensable to the student in law or medicine. All 
the technical language of these professions has been 
cast in the Latin tongue, which for many centu- 
ries was the only medium of communication in 
the world of letters, and which contains immense 
stores of valuable truth, inaccessible to those who 
have never mastered its grammar. Granted that 
we have many excellent physicians who have no 
knowledge of the dead languages; but how few are 
known beyond the limits of their immediate prac- 
It is inquired, did not the ancients fall into 
error? Their theories may be worthless, but their 
facts are invaluable. Because the scientific meth- 
ods of the present day are superior to those of the 
ancients, shall we contemptuously cast away the 
accumulated experience of antecedent ages. 

Natural philosophy is important to the physician. 
The heart and arteries are a hydraulic apparatus: 
the muscles are arranged according to the laws of 
mechanics: the eye is an optical instrument: the 
ear cannot be studied without a desire to know the 
laws of acoustics: the lungs are a pneumatic ma- 
chine; and though the organs of living beings are 
governed by a set of peculiar laws, yet over these 
are thrown, as an outside garment, the laws of the 
physical world. He who has ever had cause to sus- 
pend a bruised arm, has felt the influence of gray- 
ity over the circulation of the blood. Chemistry 
and botany are intimately concerned with the ma- 
terials of cure, and an ignorance of these sciences 
is unpardonable in a physician. 

All parts of the collegiate course are important 
to the clergyman, but especially the classics. These 
will give him access to the fathers, to the documents 
of the Church, to the works of the reformers: above 
all, to the Bible, undiluted by translation. What 
an indescribable pleasure to trace to their roots the 
words primarily used by the Spirit, and ascertain 
the precise ideas they were intended to convey! 
In controversy with the heretic, the skeptic, the 
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/ars and distinguished linguists. 
| Clarke, and Watson, and Benson, and Bunting? 
| In the present intelligent age, which plants a 


_ecollege on every inviting eminence, and spreads 


| schismatic, we often find a knowledge of the dead 
| languages indispensable. 
| Providence seems to have trained his chief in- 
| struments for religious purposes by an elegant ed- 
ucation. Moses was learned in all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians. Paul was versed not only in Jew- 
_ish history and law, but in heathen poets, one of 
| whom he quotes with fine effect on Mars’ hill. Did 
not his education give him influence at Jerusalem, 
at Athens, and at Rome, and qualify him to plead 
his Master’s cause in the imperial city, and before 
Agrippa and the Areopagus ? 

When darkness and vice had overspread Chris- 
, tendom, on whom did God fix to bring in the light ? 
_ Luther was a professor in the University of Wit- 
_temburg: Knox a graduate of St. Andrews: Me- 
| lancthon a professor of Greek: Calvin, Beza, Zuin- 
_glius, and their coadjutors, were among the most 
| eminent classical scholars of their age. When, at 
| a subsequent period, the English Church sunk into 
| lethargy, who roused her from her slumbers? 
| Whitefield, Wesley, Fletcher, were profound schol- 
And who were 


education wide as the light, the standard of edu- 
cation, in all the professions, must rapidly ascend. 
That people which suffers not the painter to ap- 
proach his canvass, nor the statuary his marble, 
nor the physician his patient, without a cultivated 
mind, will not turn a listening ear to him who as- 
sumes to guide undying souls to truth, and God, 
and heaven, without having trained his own. In 
vain you reason with the world against her de- 
mands for an educated ministry, while it is educa- 
ting itself: as well try to stop the granite moun- 
tain bursting upward by volcanic force. 

The present age is one of controversy. It seems 
as though all the elements of faith were dissevered 
| and brought under the play of new affinities. Er- 
ror comes forth in numerous and imposing forms, 
and with bold and powerful advocates. When did 
classical Catholicism more terribly threaten de- 
struction to the Protestant Church? Infidelity is 
not what she once was—sly, snarling, armed only 
with points, antitheses, and puns—but, with face, 
footstep, arm, worthy an archangel ruined, she 
ransacks science, nature, antiquity for intellectual 
arms: now grinning on the heights of Mexico: 
now raising her horrid form above the deep: now 
wandering by night along the banks of the Nile 
with a shriveled mummy, and anon examining the 
tombs and forged chronologies of Asia. Finally 
assuming the garb of an angel of light, and kin- 
dling her taper at Cecropia’s fires, she retires to a 
University, and endeavors, by dint of surpassing 
| learning, and without touching the walls or columns 
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of the Church, to rob her of both altar and God. 
Such is the enemy; and shall we expect to van- 
quish him with old weapons? 
the steam-gun with a Roman spear? 


us anoint our souls for conflict—conflict such as | 


will shake earth’s foundations. True, God’s sword 
is the only weapon, the all-powerful one; but shall 
we not draw it from the sheath of error in which 
the enemy hath wrapped it, and clean its gleaming 
edge? ‘True, God’s strength must plunge it in the 
foe; but shall we not wield it with practiced and 
anointed arm? I fear not for the Church. Like 
the storm-trained bird, she soars her highest flight 
in the tempest. Nevertheless, she must spread a 
plumed wing upon the blast. 

Superstition and enthusiasm are rife and ruinous 
in our times. The one is seen in the observance of 
uncommanded rites, the other in the substitution 
of earthly for heavenly ardors. These foes hover 
on the rear and flank of Israel’s host; and having 
stolen their banners and armor, often make slaugh- 
ter without rousing resistance. As we cannot 
know them by their armor we must detect them 
by their shibboleth. Credulity is a still more fear- 
ful foe; and never, since the dark ages, has it 
made more terrible havoc than at present. It is 
poisoning all the wells of life. Let Israel’s cap- 
tain carry a bottle of logic with him wherever he 
moves, that he may drop a little of it into every 
pitcher he draws, and thus detect and precipitate 
the poison. 

Another demand for education in the ministry is 
founded in missionary enterprises. One hundred 
years ago the Church concerned herself but little 
for the heathen: now she feels guilty if she do not 
consecrate all her powers to evangelize the world. 
Her great object cannot be accomplished, however, 
without missionaries; nor is any one well qualified 
for a mission to pagan lands without a finished ed- 
ucation. New languages must be acquired, the Bi- 
ble translated, and the prejudices of ages over- 
come. Little would the Careys or the Morrisons 
have achieved without classical education. 

To the clerical profession is assigned, by com- 
mon consent, the control of literary institutions. 
Other professions are so lucrative, that no man of 
distinction will forsake any of them to manage a 
college: moreover, the influence of religion is found 
indispensable to college discipline. If a Church 
will not have an educated ministry, she must con- 
sent to see all the literary institutions of the land 
in the hands of sister denominations; and if so, she 
will find her educated sons and daughters, in the 
next generation, within the pale of those denomi- 
nations. 

I notice a few objections. (1.) “We are depart- 
ing from the old landmarks. Were not the preach- 
ers of Mr. Wesley ignorant men? and did they not 
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put to shame the learned clergy of the Established 
Church? Were not our fathers, the Garretsons 
and the Lees, before whom the bulwarks of error 
fell, uneducated? Cannot what has been done be re- 
peated?’? Mr. Wesley’s coadjutors were generally 
men of extraordinary intellect and energy: some 
of them were learned and eloquent, and all dis- 
tinguished by ardent piety and untiring industry. 
During the lifetime of Mr. Wesley they enjoyed 
the benefit of his counsel and guidance: they coast- 
ed the new continent of theology by the light- 
houses which he had erected; and when assailed 
entrenched themselves behind the bulwarks which 
the classical Fletcher had reared. Upon the de- 
cease of the Wesleys and Fletcher, there sprang 
up a host of scholars, such as Clarke and Watson 
across the ocean, and Emory and Fisk in the Uni- 
ted States. Few Churches can produce a century 
of richer literature than that of Methodism. The 
circumstances of our fathers were different from 
ours: ignorance was more general, the Church more 
apathetic, and Methodist doctrines and mode of 
preaching were more novel and alluring. 

(2.) *The great body of Methodist clergymen 
have never had collegiate training.’’ ‘True, and it 
may be divided into two classes: the one, idle and 
mortified at their loss of influence, declaim against 
colleges as though they could maintain their relative 
importance by striving to arrest the resistless pro- 
gress of the community: the other, under a feeling 
of responsibility to God and the Church, make con- 
stant efforts to overtake their brethren of better 
attainments, and lead on their people to the van of 
Zion’s army. The latter, like Patrick Henry, sigh- 
ing in secret “over the ghosts of departed hours,” 
and lamenting the want of early training, though 
encumbered by family cares and pastoral duties, 
and Oppressed by poverty and affliction, ascend 
with fearless foot the rugged heights of science; 
and though they never obtain a diploma, often reach 
an eminence where a diploma may be scorned. 
Sons worthy of Wesley, worthy of Methodism, 
born and baptized within the walls of Oxford, they 
are the strongest advocates for learning between 
the St. Lawrence and the Gulf. 

(3.) But it is asked, ‘*Were not the apostles 
ignorant men?’’ For the sake of argument I 
grant it; but they were inspired: they wrought 
miracles: they uttered unmingled wisdom: their 
words were God’s. When ministers can raise the 
dead they may dispense with education. But were 
the apostles ignorant? Did not Jesus keep them 
under his pupilage three years, and by a miracle 
make them all classical scholars? Let a man learn 
to read and write Greek, and talk in all the lan- 
guages of the earth, before he boasts of equal learn- 


ing with the apostles. 
(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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Original. 
MINOR MORALS. 
CHAPTER V. 

I witt dip at once into my subjects as they occur 
to me, in one of which I have lately had a little 
experience, and which may not be entirely out of 
place here. Never, amidst a crowded assembly, 
relieve yourself by encroaching upon your neigh- 
bor. Do not, for instance, for your own better 
convenience, lay your hand upon the shoulder of 
the lady next you. Most of my young readers 
think this a case not likely to occur, and are a lit- 
tle surprised at my guarding them on the subject. 
I will explain: Solomon says that “what has hap- 
pened, may happen again.”’ <A few Sabbaths since, 
being in a very crowded church, I was not a little 
surprised to find myself rather closely pinioned by 
the hand of a young lady resting snugly and per- 
manently on my shoulder. At my sudden turn to 
see what the matter was, the young girl took no 


notice, seeming quite unconscious; from which cir- | 


cumstance, I made for her the excuse which my 
young reader would be unwilling to accept for her- 
self; namely, that she was entirely ignorant of any 
impropriety in the case. The offense was not 
against me, but herself. I was not rude enough, 
and, I may add, too good-natured, to shake her off, 
though slightly annoyed by the uncommonness of 
the circumstance. Any personality should be, as 
much as possible, avoided in public. 

There is one custom which I have ever held in 
reprobation—the custom of young ladies kissing 
each other whenever they meet, after the shortest 
absences, and even in the street. A kiss should sig- 
nify something. In the old patriarchal days how 
well does it ever come in, when “they kissed each 
other!” ‘They kissed each other,’’ and “ wept:’’ 
betokening the deep emotion which the occasion 
called for. How sacred is the kiss of friendship, 
and of family affection, at the meeting after long 
absences! how genuine is the mother’s fond kiss to 
the “‘toddling wee things’’ about her apron-strings ! 
The parting kiss at the death-bed is a solemn and 
impressive rite; and there are other instances of 
legitimate propriety. But to kiss in the street—to 
kiss and “giggle!’’ faugh! faugh! what an affecta- 


tion! There is neither truth nor refinement in| 


it; on the contrary, it is a glaring instance of 
bad taste: (“taste”’ is used in its proper accepta- 
tion of the innate and genuine propriety of things.) 


But this perversion is passing away, whilst the gen- | 
uine instances still prevail, and: probably ever will. | 
Though your greetings in public should not be of | 


too great demonstration, yet let there be as much 


sincerity in them as you please. In some sections | 
of country it is the general custom to give the hand, | 
at meeting, to friends and acquaintances alike. | 
This is the ceremonial. And here I can prescribe | 








no better rule than to do the thing complaisantly 
toward all, and cordially to those whom you would 
really greet, etc., with different degrees of impres- 
siveness, accordingly as you value your friend. But 
if you perceive nothing of all this yourself, neither 
is it necessary or significant that you practice the 
formula. For my own part—and I had the idea 
long before I read Miss Bremer’s comment upon 
the subject—the giving of the hand as a mere dead 
letter, without any expression, always gave me an 
inferior idea of the person so presenting it; and 
although a thousand times experienced, it never 
fails to awaken the same fresh sense of dislike. 
This is perhaps a little occult, but none the less 
true forthat. But don’t go about to “cast a figure ;”’ 
for if you do not perceive it at once, you never will, 
and may be excused accordingly. 

Let your conversation be agreeable. Avoid 
ever, where it is unnecessary, presenting painful 
and revolting descriptions of suffering—of wounds, 
diseases, and excruciating processes of treatment. 
Leave these in the hand of the operator. Never- 
theless, bestow as much aid and sympathy as the 
occasion warrants. But the talking about these 
things is entirely in bad “taste;’? for you may 
know that the same lady who could, at need, stand 
by and assist, should one of her-family have a limb 
amputated, may unaffectedly swoon and faint at 
the recital of such a scene, when no countervailing 
interest diverts and mitigates the case. 

If your humanity does not prevent you from 
cruelty toward inferior animals, let at least the 
sense of decency deter you. The odious amongst 
vermin, and inferior animals, are by some thought- 
lessly subjected to this; but it ever marks a wanton- 
ness, a play of power, or an insensibility in the actor 
which is at once odious and inhuman—sweeping 
live vermin in the fire, presenting and withdrawing 
the trapped mouse to the cat, &c. But for the out- 
ward impression: I once met with a couple of 
young ladies, sisters, on asteamboat passage. They 
were well dressed and pretty, and appeared amia- 
ble and complaisant. One day, on a sudden inecur- 
sion of roaches, (a thing not unfrequent in old 
boats,) judge of my surprise to see these girls mer- 
rily engaged in crushing (and worse, half crushing) 
them under their feet, without betraying the least 
sense either of the barbarity or the coarseness of 
the act. I confess, although I had been pleased 
with them, that I felt an insttperable revulsion and 
disgust, with an instant impression that whatever 
outward portents they might exhibit of politeness, 
they were not essentially ladies, nor had received 
their training in a genteel family. 

But what think the gentlemen about these things ? 
I will tell you a story—an extraordinary one, but 
a fact; and it took place in the “land of steady 
habits.” Somewhere in the seventeenth century, 
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about the precincts of “ Yale,” there was a certain 
dignitary of that institution who ‘fell in love,” 
the “blue laws” notwithstanding, with a certain 
decorous and “ well-to-do”’ young lady of the neigh- 
borhood. He loved her well, too, and was loved in 
return—an accepted lover. But “the course of 
truc love never did run smooth.’’ It so happened 
that after awhile, amidst other pursuits to the fur- 
therance of her education, the young lady “skir- 
mished”’ a little with the study of philosophy—the 
natural history of animals. She examined some 
specimens of the large beasts in the college muse- 
um, &c. On one day—one black day—as her friend 
presented himself in the parlor, she hardly took 
breath to greet him, before she led him to a table, 
and lifting a glass, presented exultingly for his in- 
spection a rare insect, impaled alive upon a large 
pin. “I was afraid it might die before you came,”’ 
said she. “Ah! Mary, that is what I should have 
hoped,’’ replied he; ‘but permit me now to relieve 
it, or at least to put it out of its misery.”’ Mary 
saw there was no affectation in this. And she was 
too well aware of the manliness of his character, to 
believe that any imputation of weakness would be 
cast upon it from the circumstance. The gentle- 
man soon took his leave; and after the lapse of a 
week he called in a formal way to see Mary; and 
thus he continued to do, until, with longer inter- 
vals, she gave him, in course, his dismissal. There 
were no explanations to be made; and he had treat- 
ed the matter in this way that the lady might claim 
to have annulled the contract. The friends, mean- 
while, of both parties were entirely in the dark as 
to the cause of their estrangement, and supposed 
for awhile that it was a “ lovers’ quarrel,’? which 
would soon be healed. But the alienation was 
final. Neither of the parties ever married. The 
gentleman outlived Mary many years; and only 
upon his death-bed spoke upon this subject, saying 
that not only had he apprehended that this hard- 
ness and insensibility might extend through the 
whole character; but that he had felt, at the time, 
such an instant aversion to Mary as he could never 
afterward overcome; that seeing she did not marry, 
he had made the subject a matter of conscience, and 
had himself lived unmarried in reference to it. 
And now does my young reader rail at this gen- 
tleman as a mere sentimentalist—as a ridiculous 
stickler for trifles! She may recollect that, in his 
view, the thing was rot a trifle; for he considered 
the matter, not as an instance alone, but as a trait. 
Neither was the offense accepted as toward himself, 
but as emanating from her. Upon the whole, when 
we reflect that gentlemen often turn away from 
their engagements abruptly and for ever, from infe- 
rior and more selfish causes—from wounded vanity, 
mortified self-love, or jealous distrust, &c., this in- 
stance, singular as it is, may fairly be allowed to 








pass without your utter condemnation. And now, 
not to extend my chapter beyond bounds, I make 
my adieus. 
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BY PROFESSOR M. B. WRIGHT. 

Tue life of man is a life of changes. His mind 
is ever active, either in the recollection of the past, 
or in seeking new thoughts for the future. But 
there are some things so strongly impressed upon 
the memory, so closely interwoven with our in- 
most feclings, that they are constantly present 
with us. Who that has lost a friend—who that has 
felt sympathy for human suffering—who that has 
contemplated, with emotions of awe, human des- 
tiny, can forget the erratic flight of the cholera, 
and the indiscriminate slaughter which marked its 
course? Its career was brief, but its dominion was 
coextensive with the earth, and by its aspect and 
power, the timid and the brave were alike stricken 
with silence and dismay. Many of us struggled to 
weaken its force, and to stay it in its work of mad- 
ness. Whole volumes might be devoted to its his- 
tory, but we shall write only a single chapter, em- 
bracing the events of a day. 

“We rose early, after a few hours of broken and 
uhrefreshing sleep. Silence pervaded the city of 
Columbus, as we closed the door, and set out in the 
performance of our professional duty. Here and 
there could be seen ene, with saddened looks, cross- 
ing the street to inquire who and how many had fall- 
en before the fell destroyer. After prescribing for 
a few patients, and looking upon the sunken faces of 
some who were dead, I hastened to “the old pris- 
on.”? As I approached the grated and dingy edi- 
fice, I observed the “turnkey” leaning against a 
columnof the portico. Thesound of a known foot- 
step was grateful to his ear, and revived, to some 
extent, his drooping energies. The agitation of 
his manner evinced too plainly the truth of his sal- 
utation, “Doctor, this has been a terrible, terrible 
night!’ I stopped not to inquire his meaning; for 
my mind was saddened by anticipations of evil. 
The iron door swung upon its hinges, and I walked 
within. It closed with an unusual noise, which 
echoed fearfully along the deserted hall, and I felt, 
indeed, as if I had entered a charnel-house, from 
which there was no escape with life. I ascended 
to the second story, and was soon in the hospital. 
Many eyes were upon me. Some were animated 
with an expression of hope; others looked calm 
with resignation; but the greater number mani- 
fested a senscless indifference. Soon the stillness 


around was broken. “The cramp! the cramp!” 
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was uttered by one on this bed and one on that. 
The nurses and assistants had learned the meaning 
of the summons; but, like soldiers wearied from a 
long fought battle, they were willing to stand still, 
move onward, or retreat, as their leader might di- 
rect. ‘Don’t touch me!” said a man with: a se- 
pulchral voice, as we approached his bed. And no 
wonder he spoke thus; for he had been rubbed un- 
til the skin had been removed in many places. I 
told them to grasp the calves of his legs firmly, but 
not violently. ‘Thank you, Doctor,’’ said he, as 
the pain subsided, “that is better than skinning a 
man alive.” This spasm was followed by great 
restlessness. ‘‘ Let me turn on my side. Turn me 
back again. O, is there no way to obtain ease for 
a moment? Bring me some water,’’ were sen- 
tences that followed in rapid succession, Water, 
made cold by the addition of ice, was given to him; 
and it passed into his stomach with a sound as if 
his throat had been lined by a metallic tube. I 
liked not the audible omen: it was the knell of 
death, 

I had scarcely time to give instructions respect- 
ing the further treatment of this man’s case, until 
my attention was directed to a patient on the op- 
posite side of the room. “Let me die! let me 
die!’’ said he, in a husky, half-smothered voice, as 
he pushed the medicine cup from his lips. After 
laying him upon the bed, and adjusting his head 
upon a pillow, the nurses stepped aside. As I 
took the dying man by his cold, shriveled hand, he 
made a convulsive effort to grasp mine. He looked 
at me with his dim, sunken eyes, shook his head, 
and endeavored to speak. I told him to compose 
himself, and that I would listen to what he had to 
say. He gave a, long sigh, and as the air issued 
from his mouth, it was made to articulate, “Put 
down your ear.’’ I did so, and I could barely hear 
him say, ‘To die here—my mother—my moth—”’ 
I waited a moment for the remainder of the sen- 
tence. It did not come. His cold breath was no 
longer felt upon my cheek. I laid my hand over 
the region of his heart: it had ceased to beat. 

Reader, this man had violated the laws of his 
country and of his God. He was dying within the 
walls of a prison. But what meaning do you gath- 
er from the broken sentences which he tried so hard 
to express? Was there not enough to induce us to 
forget the waywardness of his youth, and the more 
heinous offenses of riper years? The degradation 
which he had brought upon himself—the punish- 
ment he had endured, flashed across his mind—pgr- 
haps with a regret that he could not recall the years 
that were past. And in looking back from the con- 
fines of another world, the first object of thought 
was his mother. He could not reflect upon her 
kindness—upon her good advice—upon the agony 
he had occasioned her—nor upon the prayers she 
Vor. V.—12 











had offered in his behalf. He could only pronounce 
the endearing word, before the last link which con- 
nected his soul to its earthly tenement was severed. 
If that mother should read our brief notice of her 
son, may she be consoled by the hope that his final 
words were dictated by the spirit of repentance, 
and the promise of forgiveness! 

I was about to prescribe for another patient, when 
I felt a tap upon my shoulder. A guard was by 
my side, and in an excited manner requested me to 
follow him. He descended to the lower range of 
cells. In one of the cells were two men, both in a 
state of “collapse,” and in a sitting posture. The 
one nearest the door was a stripling in appearance ; 
and, from inquiry, I learned that his constitution 
was naturally feeble. I obtained other facts con- 
nected with his history, which I shall briefly relate. 

His father was one of those passive beings who 
could not be induced to take one step aside from 
the straight path to bestow good, or a more rapid 
one forward, to commit evil. He was emphatically 
what his nickname implied, “Slow and easy.” 
He was a neighborhood loafer, and a family nui- 
sance. He had too little passion to swear on a 
week day, and too much enmity to pray on the 
Sabbath. The mother of the young prisoner was 
an uneducated woman, but endowed with an unu- 
sual share of energy and good judgment. She was 
obliged to toil almost constantly to support the 
thing called a husband, and her six children; and 
for the moral instruction of the latter she could 
claim no other time than a part of the Sabbath. 
This time and this instruction was of but little 
value to the unfortunate son; for long before the 
church bell sounded, he and the so-called father 
were seen lounging in different parts of the village. 
Idleness and a want of moral restraint left the head 
and heart of the boy free to the influences of mis- 
chief. His offenses increased in magnitude, as he 
became more and more adroit in eluding detection. 
Finally, he was convicted of larceny, and sentenced 
to the penitentiary. Which did he most deserve, 
the finger of scorn or the hand of pity and protec- 
tion ? 

When seen in his room, in the situation already 
described, we would naturally suppose, from the 
phenomena exhibited in other cases, that he suffered 
much from spasm of the muscles. But this was 
not a prominent symptom. He gradually sank into 
the sleep of death, seemingly like the idiot to his 
midnight slumbers—unconscious of his present con- 
dition or ultimate destiny. 

His room companion was a man of about forty 
years of age, of medium stature, but with broad 
shoulders, and prominent, rigid muscles. His cour- 
age was equal to his natural strength; and he en- 
gaged in deeds of danger, and parried the strong 
arm of the law as mere pastime. Disease had 
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settled upon him as quietly as mildew upon an un- | 


used garment; nor was he sensible of his increas- 
ing weakness, until he attempted to control the 
sudden and violent action of his limbs. He started, 
as it were, by surprise, and struggled as if engaged 
in a rencontre with some rival foe. His hands were 
clenched, his limbs were convulsed, and a deter- 
mined, almost Satanic scowl, rested upon his ca- 
daverous features. His had been an eventful life, 
and in dying he writhed as if under the lashings of 
newly awakened remorse. It was comparatively 
long before the breath left his body, and still longer 
before the irritability and contractility of his mus- 


eles subsided. Some minutes after all the natural 


evidences of life had disappeared, four men were | 


sent to convey the dead body to another apartment. 
Searcely had they raised it from the floor, when it 








have been called upon to listen more frequently tothe 
precepts of morality and the prayers of religion. Va- 
rious incidental circumstances gave direction to his 
thoughts, and he became a student and practitioner 
of law. His patronage, in the beginning, exceeded 
that of older and more experienced practitioners, and 
his friends anticipated for him a career of honor and 
But there had been no timely warning 
to his restless ambition. It became ungovernable. 
His senses were captivated by the show and noise 
of wealth. One feverish excitement after another 
took possession of his mind, until it terminated in 
a mania for speculation. He ran in debt, borrowed 
largely, and finally resorted to the use of forged 
checks. The latter was his first, and his immedi- 
ate arrest made it his last criminal offense. He 
was indicted, found guilty, and sentenced to the 


usefulness. 


began to squirm like a wounded snake. ‘They || companionship of incarcerated felons. His end 
would have laid it down, but they were weak from || has been stated. What a punishment! What a 


fright, and they let it fall. 
allowed to remain for hours, in consequence of the 


After this the body was 


unwillingness of every one “to lay it out” as a 
veritable corpse. 
I was called to another cell, in one corner of 


which stood a man resembling a bronze statue. Not || breathe more freely, and feel that the poison was 

only was his face dark and inexpressive, but his || not circulating through my own veins. I had been 

arms were hanging powerless by his side. ‘Walk || there often during the busy days of the weck, and j 
out, Williams,”’ said the guard; but there was no || on the Sabbath, when the body was at rest, and the _. 


response to this request, either in speech or motion. 


first offense. 


gloomy, friendless, awful death! and all for that 
Beware! 

I had become fatigued, and felt faint from over 
exertion, and the influences of a vitiated atmos- 
phere; and I walked into the yard, that I might 


mind in close communion with itself. But such a 





“Doctor, he is dead!’’ exclaimed the guard; and | view it never before presented. There was not 
he started back at the sound of his own voice, an- || that soothing, holy calm, which the Sabbath is 
nouncing a man lifeless, and in such a position. I | wont to bring; but there was an air of gloom 


iaid my hand upon the head of the prisoner—pushed || which weighed heavily upon the spirits. The tools 


it backward—looked into his eyes, and called him 
by name. I took hold of his 
wrist, and endeavored to find his pulse: it was gone. 


Ile gave me no heed. 


I laid my hand over his heart: it fluttered and was 
still. 
and no wonder that stout-hearted men could only 


Such a spectacle had not been often seen; 


be induced to thrust their heads into the cell and 
precipitately retire. A man standing erect, as in 
Can it be true? 
He was prevented from falling 
backward by the walls, against which his shoulders 


pressed, and his body was sustained by the rigidity 


the vigor of life, and yet dead! 
Yes, literally true. 


of his muscles and joints. 

Who was this man, and what was the nature of 
his offense? are questions naturally induced by the 
circumstances of his death. I will reply to them 
briefly. 

Until near manhood he resided upon a farm, and 
knew but little of the allurements to vice common 
He was reared to habits of indus. 


try. His education had been directed to the ex- 


in large cities. 


pansion of his mind; and special care had been ta- 
ken to prepare him for the more common transsc- 
tions of life. No one ever received a larger share 
of the affections of the family fireside, and but few 











of the workman lay quietly upon his bench—no 
smoke ascended from the chimney of the forge— 
here and there sat a dejected, andefor the first time 
a willingly submissive prisoner. The steps of the 
guard, as he walked the parapet, were measured 
and slow. His musket had been thrown carelessly 
upon his shoulder, and he looked outside of the 
wall, as if watching the graves of the dead, rather 
than inside, as if anxious to prevent the escape of 
the living. 

As I reached the declivity on the southern side 
of the yard I was hailed by a man rapidly ap- 
proaching me. His words were quickly spoken; 
and when he asked me if I supposed him to be lia- 
ble to an attack of the cholera, his whole frame 
was tremulous. In my reply to his anxious inqui- 
ry, I told him that courage and hope were far bet- 
ter protectors than fear and despondency. To 
thi@se remarks he muttered a reply of dissatisfac- 
tion. I left him. 


In the afternoon, a Iong visit to the hospital again 
became necessary. Among the patients was the 
prisoner who had interrogated me in the yard. He 
was restless in body, and unusually excited in mind. 
“Doctor,” said he, with a faltering tongue, and an 
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upbraiding expression of countenance, ‘‘why did 
you not tell me I had to die?’’ Poor fellow! like 
too many of us in this wicked world, he had turned 
a deaf ear to that voice which had been constantly 
proclaiming to him his decaying nature, and had 
almost forgotten that he was a man. I promised 
to exert myself to the utmost in his behalf, and pre- 
sented to him the necessity of being calm and cour- 
ageous. ‘*Courage!’’ said he, “talk to one about 
courage who is already in the jaws of death! Will 
courage quench the flame which has been prepared 
for an unregenerate soul?’”’ I essayed to offer him 
words of»advice and consolation ; but before they be- 
came warm upon my lips, they fell back chillingly 
upon my ownconscience. I felt that I too was upon 
the verge of eternity, and without enjoying one ray 
from that orb which illuminates the dread abyss. 

The disease increased in violence, and its victim 
was soon deprived of consciousness, and of life. 
Half an hour after the spirit had departed, the 
muscles in different parts of the body were seen to 
twitch rapidly. Those of the hands and feet acted 
with force sufficient to elevate the bed-clothes; and 
the lips moved, as if speaking to some one in a 
whisper. How strange and startling were these 
actions of the animal fibres, in suchastate! They 
come to my mind even now, as the workings of a 
troubled spirit, and they seem still to be presenting 
to me the question, “* Why did you not tell me I 
had to die?” 

A “principal nurse’’ was needed. He who had 
acted in that capacity, was tolerably efficient on 
ordinary occasions; but he was not at all suited to 
any great emergency. “Who among all the prison- 
ers can be relied upon as competent and willing to 
attend upon the sick, and to aid in preventing 
escapes? was a question requiring careful consider- 
ation, and prompt action. The merits of several 
were discussed, and the choice fell, strange as it 
may appear, upon one whose villanies were far in 
advance of his years, and who was more watched 
than all others, as the great leader of revolts. But 
he was known to be desirous to engage in some act 
by which he might be rendered notorious, or to be 
in some way elevated above his fellows. He enter- 
ed upon the discharge of his duties, and fulfilled 
satisfactorily the promises which had been extorted 
from him. 

The scourge glutted its appetite, loosened its 
hold, and departed. Many a bereaved and discon- 
solate heart did it leave behind. The minds of men 
were gradually drawn into their accustomed chan- 
nels, industry resumed her various occupations, 


and the wheels of time rolled on as if no unusual | 


event had happened. 


In less than a year, the “prisoner nurse’? was | 
treading the soil and breathing the air of freedom. | 
He had reason to believe that I had aided in his 











liberation, and he had hardly time to feel that he 
was no longer a prisoner, before he called at my 
office to thank me for the kindness I had shown 
him. I availed myself of the occasion to give him 
advice suited to his temperament, and the associa- 
tions by which I feared he might become surround- 
ed. When I took him by the hand to bid him 
adieu, he renewed his pledge, that if honesty and 
industry were of any avail, he would yet become a 
respected and useful citizen. ” 

Alas! how weak are the best resolutions of men 
who are controlled by impulse and passion. The 
liberated prisoner was soon an imprisoned thief. 
The term of his sentence expired, and he was after- 
ward arrested for highway robbery, and an attempt 
at murder. All will recollect how the excited pop- 
ulace subjected him to the forms of a mock trial, 
and then hung him by the neck until he was dead. 
And we have heard it rumored that some of those 
biped hyenas, technically called resurrectionists, 
dug into his grave, and with knife in hand severed 
his head from his body. 

I have heard it alledged that this man was natu- 
rally bad, and that the devil would not get him 
soon enough, to mete out to him his just deserts. 
It was not so. He was made bad, by the irresistible 
force of precept and example; and, perhaps, noth- 
ing would have turned him from the error of his 
ways short of Omnipotent power. But, who ex- 
tended to him the hand of forgiveness and protec- 
tion? Whose voice of kindness, of warning, and 
of counsel fell upon his ear? He had never walked 
in the path of virtue, and how could he find it 
without a guide, amidst so many marked out by 
sin? The lessons of youth give character to age, 
and conduct the wanderer in his return. Then, 
how fearfully responsible are our obligations to the 
child; and how varied and strong are the claims of 
erring man. 
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IMMORTALITY. 
In the dust I’m doomed to sleep, 
But shall not sleep for ever; 
Fear may for a moment weep, 
Christian courage—never. 
Years in rapid course shall roll, 
By time’s chariot driven, 
And my reawakened soul 
Wing its flight to heaven. 


What though o’er my mortal tomb 
Clouds and mists be blending ? 

Sweetest hope shall chase the gloom, 
Hopes to heaven ascending. 

These shall be my stay, my trust, 
Ever bright and vernal: 

Life shall blossom out of dust, 


Life and joy eternal. BowRine. 











LIFE’S TEARS. 





Original. 
LIFE’S TEARS. 


BY MISS EMMA C. COOPER. 
I saw a fair and lovely babe, 
In placid slumbers wrapt ; 
And o’er her brow soft ringlets played, 
As smilingly she slept: 
“ She opened soon a sweet blue eye, 
And wept the “tear of infancy.” 


Seated beneath a cypress shade, 
A brother and a sister lone, 
Spoke of their parents long since dead, 
And their once lovely childhood home: 
They thought of happier days gone by, 
And wept the “tear of memory.” 


*T was eve, and ’neath the starry blue, 
A beauteous, fair young maiden knelt ; 
And drops that mingled with the dew, 
Spoke of the bitter grief she felt: 
She sought the “pearl” of price immense, 
And wept the “tear of penitence.” 


*T was winter, and the drifting storm 
Found way into the drunkard’s home; 
And to a young, but faded form, 
The starving children made their moan: 
She felt what breaking hearts must know, 
And wept the “tear of bitter woe.”’ 


*T was early morn, and her last crust 
The widow gave her sickly boy ; 

But He whose arm she made her trust 
Provided them a fresh supply: 

She felt the Lord was ever good, 

And wept the “tear of gratitude.” 


A group of weeping friends were there, 
Around the Christian’s dying bed: 
“My Savior speaks: no cloud is near: 
I’ve glory in my soul,” she said— 
Smiled as she drew the parting breath, 
And wept the silent “tear of death.” 
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Original. 
LINES TO A SEA-PLANT. 


BY MRS. HOWE. 
BeautiFrut plant! thou speakest to me, 
Of the snowy surge, and the bounding sea; 
Of the sounding shell in the coral caves, 
Where the green sea-weed in beauty waves. 
How oft has been raised this graceful plume, 
Like a fairy-wand, ’midst the water’s boom ; 
How often been wet with the dashing spray 





Of the waves returned from their noisy play ! 
Thou speakest to me of sun-light hours, 

When the stream of life ran over flowers ; 
When all I could do the live-long day, 

Was awhile to think, and awhile to play ; 

When I sat on the sandy beach alone, 

To list to the water’s dying moan ; 

When I watch’d the stars and deem’d them eyes 
Of the heavenly host in Paradise! 

And thought, as I look’d into the deep, 

How sweet must be the dead sailor’s sleep! 

I did not think of the eyes that wept 

For the one who in dreamless silence slépt ; 

Of the weary heart, and the trembling lip, 

That eagerly ask’d for the coming ship. 

How little they think who have tasted not 

Of the bitter dregs ofthe human lot, 

As they stand by the side of a stranger’s bier, 
Of the heavy throb, and the scalding tear, 

Of the dark despair, and the bright hopes cross’d, 
Of those who weep for the lov’d and lost! 

The heart may be darken’d a moment, then 
Returns the glad tide of life again! 

Beautiful plant! perchance thou hast lain 

For years in the breast of the heaving main ; 
Thou hast felt the press of the lofty keel 

As it battled hard for its country’s weal ; 
Perhaps, o’er thee trickled the true heart’s blood, 
Till the stain was wash’d by the ocean-flood. 
Perchance thou hast grown near India’s strand, 
Where the bright flowers grow in a radiant band ; 
Where each star looks down from its golden sphere, 
With a soft, bright beauty, we know not here! 
Thou speakest to me of the friends I love, 
Whose voices I hope to hear above; 

Of affection’s smiles, and of beaming eyes, 
That I hope to see in Paradise! 

How sweetly the moments have sped along 
Since my heart began to pour its song! 

I promis’d to sing a song to thee, 

Thou waving plant of the deep green sea! 


* 
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“JUSTICE AND GOODNESS OF GOD. 


Great God, my Maker, and my King, 
Of thee I'll speak, of thee I’ll sing; 

All thou hast done, and all thou dost, 
Declare thee good, proclaim thee just: 


Thy ancient thoughts, and firm decrees, 
Thy threatenings and thy promises, 
The joys of heaven, the pains of hell, 
What angels taste, what devils feel: 


Thy terrors and thy acts of grace, 
Thy threatening rod and smiling face, 
Thy wounding and thy healing word, 
A world undone, a world restored. 
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NOTICES. 

AN ADDRESS ON FEMALE EDUCATION, delivered at 
Columbus, December 31, 1844. By William Johnston, 
Esq., of Cincinnati.—This is a very spirited plea on be- 
half of the female sex. The writer maintains that the 
mind of woman is equal to that of man, and that her 
education should be similar to his, both in character and 
extent. He depicts in glowing colors many of the errors 
of the day: such as the reading of novels; undue atten- 
tion to ornamental branches in female seminaries, and to 
gaudy dress and showy accomplishments in the drawing- 
room; the premature introduction of young ladies into 
society; the extravagances of fashionable ladies, who so 
often plunge their husbands into bankruptcy, dishonesty, 
and ruin. He contends for a thorough, selid education, 
embracing economy, morals, and religion. 

In writing the paragraph on Milton, we think the au- 
thor has been betrayed, by his fondness for strong thought 
and strong expression, into a bitterness which his kind 
heart does not feel. The old puritan doubtless had his 
faults and errors, but he was, nevertheless, an ornament 
to his country and a blessing to the world. Were we 
not crowded with original matter, we should cheerfully 
transfer the whole pamphlet to our pages, according to 
the request of the honorable friend who placed it in our 
hands, and we cannot withhold from our readers the fol- 
lowing just, strong, and appropriate observations on one 
of the greatest curses of the age. Speaking of women: 

“ But it is said they have not perseverance, and that 
they soon give up the study of solid science, and betake 
themselves to reading works of taste and fiction. This 
is true toa lamentable extent; but is it wonderful? The 
greater wonder is, that they do not become lunatics out- 
right. They read fiction because the whole world insist 
that they have no capacity for any thing else—because 
the whole world say it will make accomplished ladies of 
them—because it excites their nerves, without requiring 
the painful labor of thought—because it is suited to the 
taste of their admirers of the other sex—because books 
of this character are put into their hands, and they are 
compelled to read them out of compliment to the weak- 
headed young gentlemen who present them. 

** But this means of impressing fiction on the minds of 
young ladies, stops not with the gilded annual presents. 
Circulating libraries and periodical offices are ransacked 
by young gentlemen for the ‘latest novels’ for young 
ladies to read, so that they have scarcely a moment to 
think about any thing else. The sickly stories thus read, 
fill their heads with moving incidents of the triumphs of 
youthful lovers over the crusty discipline of ill-natured 
parents—of killing impressions made on strangers in the 
ball-room, at asingle glance—of stolen promenades with 
young gallants by moonlight on the river’s brink—of 
midnight vows of perpetual love, made in shady bowers, 
while others slept—of elopements from upper windows, 
at the generous risk of life, and fortune, and honor—of 
unrequited ‘love’s last shift,’ the dagger and the bowl; 
these, with a thousand other fantasies, that will not let 
them think, and cannot make them wise. Say not, then, 
that ladies have not perseverance in learning. Rather 
acknowledge that you will not let them persevere; that 
human invention has been exhausted in the contrivance 
of means to obstruct their progress.” 

CATALOGUE AND PROSPECTS OF BELLEVUE FEMALE 
ACADEMY.—This institution is under the charge of Rev. 
W.H. Guilder, ané@ is eligibly situated, contiguous to the 








grounds of Joseph Bonaparte, and within a short walk of 
the village of Bordentown, N. J. It is worthy of com- 
mendation and patronage. 


THE BriBLICAL REPOSITORY AND CLASSICAL REVIEW. 
January, 1845.—This valuable quarterly is full of use- 
ful and interesting matter. Drs. Cox and Stowe are 
among the contributors. 


THE METHODIST QUARTERLY REVIEW, for January, 
is filled with excellent matter, and ornamented with an 
admirable engraving of Bishop Waugh. 

THE WESTERN MIRROR AND LITERARY MAGAZINE. 
We have received some numbers of this publication, 
which are quite creditable to its youthful and spirited 
editors. 

SrxTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE Onto LUNATIC Asy- 
LUM.—This institution has done incalculable service to 
an unfortunate class of our fellow-citizens. Its excellent 
management has called forth praise, both in and out of 
the state. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 

ITALy.—The condition of Papal Europe generally, 
and of Italy particularly, is attracting attention in Great 
Britain aud the United States. The Protestant Evan- 
gelical Society of our country, is zealously and success- 
fully spreading light upon the regions of Romanism, in 
return for the darkness which it is bringing upon us. 
The Rev. Mr. Sawtell, who has spent the last seven 
years in Europe, recently paid a visit to this city, to pre- 
sent to the Churches the strong claims of Protestants in 
France and Italy, and depict the moral desolation of 
those states. We cannot report the Rev. gentleman’s 
discourse, but, in connection with a few general observa- 
tions, we present such facts and incidents as we can recol- 
lect. 

No intelligent Protestant can set foot upon a Pagan 
soil without being struck with the resemblance between 
Paganism and Popery. Papacy has no Sabbath. In 
Protestant lands we rejoice at the return of Saturday 
night, when we can close our stores, and counting-houses, 
and shops, and, banishing our worldly cares and anxieties, 
compose ourselves to sleep, with the assurance that if we 
open our eyes upon another sun we shall see it rise upon 
a day of rest. We hail the silence and solemnity of that 
blessed day, when all ranks assemble upon a common 
level, to raise their hands, and eyes, and hearts to God, in 
praise and prayer. In Roman countries, the Sabbath 
is distinguished from other days only by its confusion 
and amusements. In the morning, a few go to the ca- 
thedral; of whom some cross themselves with holy water, 
count their beads and hasten through their prayers; 
others, perhaps, reverently worship, while the rest sur- 
vey the paintings and statues with which the church 
is decorated, pointing out the beauties of one, and the 
deformities of another; but the greater part of the com- 
munity are busied in worldly avocations. In the after- 
noon, all classes are devoted to sport: some strolling the 
streets, which are lined with mountebanks and jugglers, 
others walking in the public gardens and fields, or sur- 
veying a review of troops, or enjoying themselves in 
theatres, operas, or circuses. This statement we have 
verified by observation. Though but a child when in 
Havre de Grace, we have a vivid recollection of a 
French Sabbath: the small, lonely, cheerless, little Pro- 
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testant church, the large and gorgeous Notre Dame, the 
walk on Sabbath afternoon amid sports of every descrip- 
tion, from Place de la Bourse, up the Rue de Paris to 
Ingouville, 

2. Papal countries present masses of the people in the 
lowest degradation. This is particularly true of Italy. 
Lazzaroni crowd the streets of the city, and station 
themselves along the highways, presenting the most 
lothsome pictures of vice, filth, poverty, and deformity. 
Mr. S. states that they are to be met in crowds at the 
bases of hills, where vehicles are expected to halt, or 
move slowly, and that such is their degradation and 
cruelty, that mothers often break and twist the limbs of 
their children, in order to qualify them for successful 
begging. ‘The question naturally arises, Is this the re- 
sult of their religion? To which Mr. S. answers, “ Yes.” 
The money of the many is abstracted by the few. The 
palaces of the cardinals, the Vatican of the Pope, the 
monasteries 1nd nunneries, splendid edifices with beau- 
tiful parks, the cathedrals of the Church, all of the most 
magnificent order, have been reared by the money of the 
people, and are the depositories of immense wealth. 
The Vatican is a rich toy-shop. The stranger standing 
in an Italian cathedral, and surveying the paintings deco- 
rating its immense walls, the statues in its niches, the 
votive offerings which deck its images, the rich museum 
which opens to his eye, whether he contemplates its im- 
mense height, or looks down its gorgeous street-like 
aisles, need not be at a loss to understand why a church 
is an acquisition (in some countries) to an invading 
army. 

3. Idolatry. Wherever you turn in a Catholic coun- 
try you meet images: inside and outside of the church- 
es, in private houses, and along the highways. Whena 
Catholic rears a new habitation, he is careful to have an 
apartment, or a small, separate house for the image of 
the Virgin; if a new bridge is built, a house is erected in 
its vicinity for the Virgin Mary, to which the passing 
traveler is expected to pay his devotions. Even the 
children have their little images, and are taught to kiss 
them and pray to them; when one of them desires a 
new dress or toy, she prays to her image to intercede 
with her parents for her; if she obtains her desire, she 
expresses her gratitude to the image; if not, she treats it 
coolly. Mr. S. stated, that in one of the cathedrals in 
Naples, (if we err not,) there is an image of the Virgin, 
guarded by an iron railing, and inclosed in a glass case, 
which when pleased, weeps tears, and when offended, 
blood. She is richly decorated with gold watches and 
other costly offerings of the higher classes, and sur- 
rounded with waxen arms, legs, &c., suspended to the 
wall by the poor, in token of their healing by her mirac- 
ulous power. Her tears are, doubtless, from a bottle 
concealed in her head and managed by some priest, 
who can thus calm the multitude, or rouse them to fury. 
Numerous similar cases might be referred to—this must 
suffice. 

The reverence paid to the Pope is scarce less than 
idolatrous. At the Carnival, he is conveyed on a scarlet 
couch, upon the shoulders of eight men, to St. Peter's, 
and as he rises from his eminence, the sea of heads falls 
beneath his outstretched hands—this ceremony ended, 
the multitude retire with an assurance, that do what 
they may, having the Pope’s blessing, they cannot be 
damned. It is remarkable that every thing about 
the Pope is scarlet, his curtains, his couch, and his 











carriage lining, and even the livery of his servants. A 
pretty successor to St. Peter is the Pope! Not the wan- 
dering object of persecution, but a monarch with sixteen 
thousand soldiers for his guard. 

4. Popery shows the widest distinctions in society: the 
palace and the hovel, the princely cardinal and the beg- 
gar. Hence, the reason why despots without faith have 
been Catholic with zeal. Romanism is a splendid ma- 
chinery for the depression and control of the mass. The 
principles of liberty go hand in hand with Protestantism, 
because Protestants read the Bible, whose principles and 
tendencies are democratic. The New Testament teach- 
es the equality of all men, the right of the people to ex- 
amine into the character of their rulers, the dependence 
of man for his salvation on God only, and the individual 
importance and dignity of every human being. We 
were not surprised to hear Mr. Sawtell say, that even 
infidels in Italy are desirous to distribute the Bible, be- 
cause they have observed a connection between its dis- 
tribution and civil liberty. Italy is soon to experience a 
revolution. 7) 

Wandering, said Mr. S., on the Palatine hill with an 
Italian, he said to me, “The condition of this country 
is like that of Vesuvius. When I lie down at night, I pre- 
pare myself to be awakened in the morning by the sound 
of the cannon. There are many in Italy that will not 
rest until that country is free.” Some, however, suppose 
God designs to destroy Italy physically; that the whole 
peninsula is volcanic, and that Vesuvius is a mere outlet 
to the surplus fires which God is accumulating for this 
purpose. Many geological facts support this hypothesis. 
Be this as it may, the Pope cannot long maintain his 
temporal dominion: his subjects do not exceed 3,000,000, 
and his finances are in a desperate state, his government 
debt being $67,000,000. It has been supposed that he 
will at no distant day transfer the Vatican to this conti- 
nent. 

Dark as Italy is, it has some bright spots. There are 


| twenty-four Evangelical Protestant ministers in this coun- 
| try, two in Rome and its vicinity, one of them on the Cap- 


itoline hill. Bibles are introduced into Italy notwith- 
standing the Pope’s efforts to prevent it. Protestant 
books are read in defiance of the Pope’s “ damnatio.” 
From the bosom of the Pope’s dominions, the cry of fee- 
ble Protestants comes up to us, “ They of Italy salute 
you.” This country has associations to endear it both to 
the scholar and the Christian; it is the country of Cicero 
and Virgil, of Paul’s bondage, and travels, and preaching. 
When I entered the Bay of Naples, said Mr. S., no ob- 
ject was so attractive as the little village of Puteoli; and 
though it was dangerous at that season to travel through 
the Pontine marsh, I took the old Roman way to Rome, 
that I might stop at Appii Forum, where Paul took 
courage. 

FRANCE, in regard to its religious condition, has 
long been in a somewhat unsettled state. She has had 
a tendency to resist the encroachments of Catholicism, 
to some extent, ever since 1170, when the Waldenses 
arose. This remarkable people still exist in their moun- 
tain fastnesses, from which, not even the bloody perse- 
cution of the 17th century could displace them. They 
are artless, self-denying, Protestant Christians, whose 
temporal circumstances, however, are far from enviable, 
and whose number is, perhaps, gradually decreasing. 
We expected to hear Rev. Mr. Sawtell give some ac- 
count of them, but we were disappoimted. At the ascen- 
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sion of Louis XIV, when the edict of Nantz was revoked, 
nearly all the Protestants in the kingdom were destroy- 
ed. It is computed that, in the different persecutions, 
not less than two millions of Protestants were destroyed 
in this beautiful, but priest-ridden country. Prior to 
the Revolution, Voltaire, Rosseau, and others, completely 
destroyed the power of the Roman Church: knowing, 
however, no other religion than that of Papacy, they 
plunged into infidelity, and drew a great portion of the 
nation with them. This brought on the fearful scenes 
of the Revolution, which, bloody as it was, left France 
better than before. Napoleon, when he ascended the 
throne, seeing that a people cannot long exist without a 
religion, called into existence a national Church; and as 
there were Protestants as well as Romanists, he provided 
for both. From this period the Protestant Church has 
been firmly established, and shielded from persecution. 
Its chapels were given by the government, and its pas- 
tors are paid out of the national treasury. About one 
million of francs are applied at present for this object, 
according to Rev. Mr. S. Still this Church has had 
difficulties since the days of Napoleon, nor did these ter- 
fate even with the accession of Louis Phillippe. The 
greatest, perhaps, is owing to the character of her min- 
isters, most of whom have taken orders for a livelihood, 
and care more for the fleece than the flock, and some of 
whom are Rationalists. Mr. S. states, that of the six hun- 
dred regular pastors in France, about two hundred and 
fifty are evangelical and pious. In addition to the pas- 
tors, the Protestant Church of France has about fifty 
evangelists, each having a regular circuit; but the most 
active and efficient laborers are the colporteurs, who are 
trained by the ministers for their work by being made 
mighty in the Scriptures, and then sent out, not to give 
away, but to sell Bibles. In order to accomplish this 
object, they must first awaken among their customers a 
desire for the Bible, which they do by reading to them. 
They generally mark passages in which Christ is held 
forth, not only that they may refer to them, but that the 
purchasers may be directed to them. Of these men 
there are about two hundred, who are employed at a sal- 
ary of eighty dollars each: fifty of them, probably, sup- 
ported by the Foreign Evangelical Society of this coun- 
try. As they go out under the protection of the law, 
they are not liable to loss or punishment. In the course 
of their rambles, they often find Protestants where they 
least expect them, and are the means of strengthening 
and gathering them into the Churches. It is a remark- 
able fact that those Protestants, converted without any 
apparent instrumentality, can generally trace their line- 
age to the martyrs. Of the success which attends the 
labors both of the evangelists and colporteurs, Mr. Saw- 
tell gave several striking proofs. We recollect one or 
two, which we give as well as we can. 

The Rev. Mr. Lucas, at one of his appointments, found 
in his congregation an attentive hearer from the higher 
walks of life; she was the wife of an officer of the army, 
aman of great firmness, character, and wealth. It was 
not long before this lady was the subject of renewing 
grace, and attached herself to the little flock of Protes- 
tants in the place. When her husband heard of this, he 
became exasperated beyond measure; and, after some de- 
liberation, told her that if she ever entered into the Pro- 
testant church again, he would kill her. On the Satur- 
day preceding the Sabbath on which Mr. L. was next to 
preach in that place, she called at his lodgings, to ask his 











advice as to her duty to attend the means of grace under 
her peculiar circumstances. He hesitated: ‘‘ Your life is 
valuable to your family. I dare not direct you to risk it 
in coming to church. Let us ask the advice of God.” 
The lady rose, took off her bonnet with all the solemnity 
of Moses at the burning bush, when he heard the voice, 
“ Take off thy shoes, for the place whereon thou standest 
is holy;” and kneeled down with him in earnest prayer 
for divine direction. With tearful eyes and an over- 
flowing heart she departed. The next morning, the 
preacher, on casting his eye over the audience, beheld 
this lady in her accustomed seat, with a calm and heav- 
enly countenance. 

Returning from meeting, she was met upon the steps 
by her husband with loaded pistol in hand, who said, 
“Did I not say that if you ever went to that meeting 
again I would be the death of you?” “Yes.” ‘“ Why 
then did you go?” With unfaltering voice she replied, 
‘“‘ Because it is better to obey God than man:”’ looking 
up affectionately she saw he hesitated ; and knowing that 
when a Frenchman hesitates under such circumstances, 
there is hope, she said, “ Since my conversion have I not 
been as affectionate and as obedient a wife as I ever 
was?” “Yes.” ‘ Havel not been as good, and tender, 
and faithful a mother to our dear children?” “ Yes.” 
“‘Why then kill me?’ The officer hesitated, his voice 
faltered, his right arm trembled, his pistol fell, and drop- 
ping upon his knees, he cried out to his wife, ‘ Pray for 
me,” and ina strain of most affecting devotion offered 
up his heart to God. He has since been journeying with 
his beloved wife to heaven. 

A colporteur went into a shop, where he conversed so 
long, that to get rid of him the merchant bought one of 
his Bibles. His wife coming in, asked what it was. 
“QO,” said he, ‘It is some Protestant book.” ‘* May I 
read it?” ‘* Yes.” Taking itin, the woman read the pages 
where the leaves were turned down. They pointed her 
to Christ as the Lamb of God, the Savior of sinners. 
When her husband went in he found her weeping. 
“Why are you crying?” ‘O wonderful book! precious 
book!” she exclaimed. ‘May I not read it to you?” 
“Yes,” said he. He listened, and wept. They were 
brought together to the cross, and rejoiced in the pardon 
of sins through Jesus Christ. ‘ Let us go over,” said he, 
‘and tell our brother-in-law.” Iv a few weeks the pre- 
cious news spread from heart to heart; and when the 
colporteur returned, instead of finding a plain of sand, he 
found a fountain opened in the desert. 

RoMANIsM.—It is astonishing with what facility the 
Mother Church can adapt herself to external circum- 
stances, and yet retain her cardinal doctrines and essen- 
tial features. Ever changing—always the same. There 
is hope that Romanism can never be in the United 
States what it is in Spain or Mexico, but we confess we 
have fears. Dr. Brooke remarked the other evening, 
that the question between Romanism and Protestantism 
is, “* Shall I put my foot on your neck, or you put your 
foot on my neck. Romanism is consistent: ifall the Protes- 
tant churches in this city were burned down to-night, no ° 
true Catholic could give one dollar toward their re-erec- 
tion without committing what he would deem willful sin, 
and for which he would have to make confession. The 
reason of this is clear: Catholics think that Protestant- 
ism is a radical and fatal error, and originated with the 
devil. We reciprocate the sentiment, but do not al- 
ways act consistently.” 
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ChINA.—We continue our extracts from the last semi- 
annual letter, furnished us by Dr. Diver: 

“In our last, notice was taken of a general meeting 
held at Hongkong, to take into consideration a new ver- 
sion of the Scriptures. It is a pleasure to learn that the 
proceedings of that meeting have been approved by the 
committee of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and 
by the directors of the London Missionary Society, who 
have both agreed to give the new version their support 
as soon as it is completed and presented to them, with 
the approbation of all concerned in the revision. The 
directors of the American Bible Society have also come 
to a similar resolution. Owing, however, to various 
hinderances in the labors of those to whom some parts of 
the work were given, arising chiefly from the changes in 
their residences and their unsettled position, less pro- 
gress has been made in the revision than was expected, 
and the probable time when the New Testament will be 
ready to submit to those societies cannot be specified. 
It is to be hoped that this work will be hastened to its 
completion, that the Chinese may soon be furnished with 
a pure idiomatic, and complete version of the Oracles of 
God. 

“At Macao, English preaching has been regularly 
maintained, and instruction also given to the Chinese. 
A small English and Chinese vocabulary was published 
in February, designed not only for those professedly 
studying the language, but also as a help in carrying on 
intercourse with the people in all parts of the country 
where foreigners visit, in cases where neither party is 
acquainted with the other’s language. To assist in this 
way in facilitating intercourse can hardly be considered 
misdirected labor; and as far as can be ascertained, the 
vocabulary has answered this purpose to a good degree.” 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE.—Dr. Schafhautl has prob- 
ably jomed the commission sent by the King of Bavaria 
to Pompeii under the direction of Professor Gastner. 

Gervinus, of Heidelburgh, is engaged in writing a crit- 
ical work on Shakspeare. 

There is a proposition to erect a bronze statue of the 
great mathematician, Laplace, at his birth-place, Beau- 
mont en Auge, near Caen. 

Letters from Algiers relate, that a marble bust of a 
proconsul, and several Roman weights in copper and 
bronze, have been found in the course of some excava- 
tions at Orleansville. 

Professor Foggi, of the University of Pisa, is preparing 
for publication in Italian, an important work upon the 
poetry of the Bible, presenting a complete development 
of the metrical system of Hebrew poetry, &c. 

A proposition is before Congress to connect the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific oceans, by means of a railroad from the 
Lakes to the Columbia. 

A Geographical Question Settled.—It was supposed, a 
few years since, that the Caspian sea was three hundred 
feet below the level of the Black sea and Mediterranean. 
Three mathematicians, Messrs. Fuss, Saviteh and Sabler, 
from independent trigonometrical levelings, (their obser- 
vations agreeing to within a foot or two,) give for the 
mean result 83.6 English feet as the depression. 

Periclase—A New Mineral.—M. Seacchi has com- 
municated to the Annales des Mines, a description of a 
mineral found in the ancient lavas of Vesuvius, of a vit- 
reous appearance, obscure green color, and confused 
crystallization, imbedded in a calcareous matrix like the 
Gehlenite of Fassa. 

















Diamonds in México.—It is reported on the authority 
of Van Gerold, a distinguished geologist, that diamonds 
have been discovered in the great Mexican mountain 
range, in the Sierra Madre, in the direction of Acapulco. 

The Wetterhord, (one of the Alps,) 11,445 feet in 
height, has been ascended for the first time by Messrs. 
Desor, Dolfus and Strengel. 

A quarry of lithographic stone, of the best quality, 
has been discovered in Mirallet, in Catalonia. 

A New Manufacture—A discovery has been made 
by which artists are enabled to make ornaments from 
** peat.” 

A new Anglican Episcopal church has been erected, 
by the munificence of Queen Adelaide, in the island of 
Malta, noticed in St. Paul’s travels to Rome. 

OuR CORRESPONDENTS will please accept our thanks 
for their prompt attention. We have on hand many ex- 
cellent articles, which will appear in subsequent numbers. 
Their authors will please bear with us patiently. We 
fear we shall have to reject some of the contributions 
offered us: if so, let not the writers of them suppose we 
are insensible to the excellences of their compositions. 
There are many considerations which may induce @@ 
editor to lay aside a communication, such as a press of 
matter, the necessity for variety, &c. If any think that 
his article must have been rejected because of its want 
of merit, let him not be discouraged, but write again. 
We like the spirit of the following from a dear friend: 
‘“* You have the article, such as it is. It is the best I can 
do now. If you can’t doctor it so that it may live, and it 
breathes its last on your table, why so let it be. If I 
live, I'll soon send some more to bear it company. And 
if at last I don’t succeed, I'll try again.” Why grow 
discouraged: some of the ablest reviewers of the fast- 
anchored isle were unsuccessful in their first essays. 
The best oculist of modern times once said, that he 
spoiled a hatfull of eyes before he cured one, and will 
you not expect to spoil a quire of paper before you suc- 
ceed? We expect to spoil half a dozen. 

'TRANSCENDENTALISM.—We have a fine specimen of 
it—about half a quire of closely written foolscap—which 
transcends experience, common sense, and almost every 
thing else, and finely illustrates the twelve categories of 
Kant, unity, multitude and totality, substance and acci- 
dent, cause and effect, action and reaction, possibility, 
existence, and necessity. 

THE PRESENT NUMBER.—It does not become us to 
speak of it, but we may be permitted to beg our subscri- 
bers to read it through. The articles are, we know, 
rather too long. Many of our readers, like the man who 
was always perusing the dictionary, are fond of short 
stories. Still, ifeven they can be persuaded to read the 
present number, we think they will be profited and 
pleased. 

OUR THANKS are due to the many kind friends who 
have aided in extending the circulation of this periodical. 
We are happy to say that since November we have re- 
ceived about twelve hundred new subscribers, chiefly 
from the western conferences. If we do not receive 
similar additions to our list from other quarters, it will 
not be because we do not strive to make our work equally 
acceptable and unexceptionable to all parts of our coun- 
try. There are others besides ourselves who may feel 
gratification at our prosperity, for our profits are divided 
among the widows and children of deceased traveling 
preachers. 
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